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QUATRAIN. 
Weak from its war with giant strife, 


ling truth lay down to die; 
it back to life, 
And gave it immortality. 


Original. ROBERT LOVEMAN. 





———— 


} 
| face. 
| he gritted his teeth together and made a fierce 





A SUDDEN CURE. 


Last summer, after an absence of many years, 
I spent my vacation in my native town in Ver- | 
mont. It was then that I heard from good old 
Doctor Carter, the village physician, what I may 
call the authorized version of the singular story 





of Sam Bailey, of which some whispers had come 
to my ears in distant parts. 

“It was in war-times,”’ said the doctor. ‘Such 
cases as Sam’s are on the books, but they don’ t| 
occur often—once in a hundred years, perhaps. | 
You've been away from Lumford almost all your 
life, but I guess you remember Sam.” 

I told the doctor that I certainly had a distinct 
recollection of him. Once, when I was not more 
than five years old, I saw him sitting on a chop- 
ping-block and whittling a strip of birch-bark. I 
asked him what he was making, and he answered, 
solemnly, in a hoarse, rough, bass voice, ‘I’m 
makin’ a whim-wham to a goose’s bridle.”” From 
that day to this I have been trying to find out 
what a whim-wham to a goose’s bridle is, and I 
would rather know than solve the problem of 
perpetual motion. 

“That’s the sort of fellow that Sam Bailey 
always was,”’ said the doctor. ‘Well, he went to 
the war in one of the first regiments, and he had 
been at the front only a few days when his regi- 
ment went into the thickest part of the battle of 
Bull Run, and did very good service there. 

“Tt so happened that the regiment was ordered 
to charge a Confederate battery. They did it 
gallantly. There was an awful cannonading 
going on all around them, and to make some sort 
of headway against it, the boys in the Vermont 
regiment yelled all the time at the tops of their 
voices. 

‘‘Sam Bailey must have yelled at the bottom of 
his voice, for it was always hollow and bass, as 
you remember it. To these new recruits, the 
emotional strain was naturally tremendous; and 
with it all, and the awful din of the cannonading, 
some peculiar effect was produced on Sam Bailey. 
When the battle was over, and the scattered 
remnants of the Vermont regiment were got 
together somewhere in the neighborhood of Wash- 
ington, it was found that Sam had become totally 
deaf and dumb! 

‘At first his superior officers thought it was a 
ease of ‘playing off,’ and Sam was put in the 
guard-house. He tried as hard as he could to 
say something in his own defence, but not a sound 
could he get out of his mouth. All he could do 
was to write over and over again, as often as 
pencil and paper were in reach : 

“ «T can’t hear anything. I can’t talk! 

“The surgeons examined him, and held many 
confabulations over him. 
case. Doctor McLean, over here in Goshen, who 
Was a surgeon in Sam’s regiment, has often told 
me about it. 

“Finally, after testing Sam in every possible 
way, and satisfying themselves that he was as 
deaf as an adder and as dumb as an oyster, they 
reported him disqualified for further service. But 
Sam himself refused a discharge, and the colonel 
gave him merely a thirty days’ furlough, at his 
own written request. 

“So Sam came home here to Lumford. He 
was a good deal out of sorts, for he didn’t want | 
to leave the service, and he particularly didn’t 
want to be deaf and dumb. 

“The train that landed him at White River 
Junction was late, and the other train up the 
valley was gone. So he waited around a few 
hours, and finally coming up on the freight, 
arrived down at the station, tired, sleepy and 
hungry, just at daylight. 

“There was not a soul at the station when he 
jumped off the train, which merely slowed up for | 
him. He looked around to see if there was any 
chance to ride over to the village—a mile and a 
half away. Nobody wasin sight. Sam sat down 
on the platform to consider whether he should | 
walk over. 

‘He has told me since that at that moment he 
was in the depths of despair. It seemed to him 
that he had come home disgraced, as well as 
incapable of doing any further good in the world. 
He was brooding over it with his head between | 
his hands. 

“He had on his army uniform, which he had | 
worn at Bull Run. It was torn, and stained with | 
powder-smoke and Virginia mud. On his face 








there was a two weeks’ growth of beard. He | % 


must have been a pretty hard-looking customer. 
“Just then Sam looked up, and saw his own 
brother Jim Bailey, driving by in his buggy on an 
early trip to the viliage. Jim hadn’t heard a word 
about Sam’s misfortune. 
Jim didn’t know him in his ragged garb and 
rough face, and looked at him suspiciously. Sam 
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rose, and began to wave his arms at his brother to 
stop, and started toward him. 

“This was too much for Jim Bailey, who was 
always a very cautious man. He whipped up his 
horse and started on at a trot. 

“Sam started after him ata run. He could run 
pretty nearly as fast as old Fan, the mare that the 
Baileys had owned for nearly twenty years. Jim 
whipped her up faster, while Sam waved his hands 
and grew very red in the face. Jim thought he was 
being pursued by a madman. 

“Sam grew more and more angry, and yan 
faster and faster, while the blood rushed to his 
In his anger at being deserted in this way, 


struggle to speak. 

‘‘And speak he did, for in the next moment the 
words came out of his mouth: 

‘Jim! Jim! Jim Bailey, you fool, hold on!’ 

“At the same moment the buggy stopped, and 
| Jim, staring at the approaching man-with open 
mouth, said slowly, in astonishment: 

“<*«Wal, Sam!’ 

“Sam heard the words! At Bull Run, a great 
tumult and emotion had deafened him and rendered 
him speechless. An emotion of another kind, 
that is to say, anger, joined with a straining 
| physical effort, had restored to him both hearing 
| and speech. 

“It was a strange case, but not without some 
precedent, though I don’t know that there is any 
other instance recorded in which both hearing and 
speech were recovered in such a way. 

“Sam Bailey staid out his furlough in Lumford, 
by my earnest advice, and then went back to his 
regiment. I sent by him a letter to»Surgeon 
McLean, and Sam’s honesty was never doubted. 

“There was no reason to doubt it. He served 
honorably all through the war, and was a good 
citizen here until he died of heart-failure two years 


” 
ago. ALISTER MACALISTER. 
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Is pre spared from the bark of young 
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A Thorough and Practical 
Course of Study in 


Business and Shorthand, 


Preparing young people to earn their own living. 
Individual Instruction. Positions for Pupils. 


Handsome Prospectus free by mail or at office, 
The Companion is mentioned. 


‘Comer’s Commerctat (CoLLece, 


666 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Most Women 


Old and young, frequently suffer from 
weak back, sideache, a throbbing nerve, 
stomach cramps or congestion. 

To experience comforting relief and 
Strength at once is a blessing sure to 
_ come with a Hop Plaster applied 
4 where the pain is severe. 

The only plaster that soothes, heals, 
vitalizes, stops pain instantly and 
completely. There’s no delay. 

Our company signature on the genuine article. 
HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Stubborn 
} Coughs 


are dangerous, for they weaken 
the lungs, reduce the flesh, wear 
on the nerves and open the way 
for Consumption. . . . 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


The Pleasant Food 

















WE DOUBLE IT. 


We will duplicate all first pre- 
miums offered in 1895 by any 
Horticultural or Agricultural 
Society in the United States, that 
may be secured with the produce 
of seeds or bulbs purchased of us, } 
We will pay the amount on pres- { 
entation of the certificate of the 
society’s award, accompanied by ¢ 
a statement that the seeds from 
which the prize winners were 
grown, were BRECK’S SEEDS. 


(718 OFFER CopyRIGHTED.) 


Cures stubborn coughs, no 

matter how stubborn. It 

strengthens weak lungs, 

makes new flesh, feeds 

the nerves and prevents 
more serious trouble. Found at all drug 
50 cents and $1.00. 


Full particulars of this offer - application, 
Ask for our 189% illustrated catalogue. Mailed 
free. Replete with news about novelties, stan- 
dard varieties of flower and vegetable 9¢ seeds, { 
the most approved agricultura horti- ( 
cultural imp ements, and particulars of 
** Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” ‘ 


Joseph Breck & Sons, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mayflower Portable Fireplace. 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for a Brick 
Fireplace at ONE-THIRD THE COST. 


Has all the attractiveness of the open Fireplace or 
the more expensive fancy Coal Grate, with greater 
heating and ventilating capacity than either. 


Is Made To Last a Lifetime. 


It can be used in any room, whether there is already 
a fireplace there or not, and requires only a joint of 
smoke-pipe to connect with the chimney. Can be 
fitted for burning coal if desired. Shipped safely to 
any part of the country. 


Send for Special Circulars and ‘Terms. 


SMITH & ANTHONY ‘COMPANY, Makers Hub Stoves and Ranges, 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 
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Facts. 


The full Tariff Bill went into effect on January Ist. 
Under its terms, prices on all sorts of Foreign 








Rugs and Carpets : 


Carpets made in 
It follows from 


are much lower than for many years. 
this country are also at the very bottom. 
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Tus Sprinc is the time of all others to buy carpets. + 

If you are too far from Boston to call, send a letter instead. 7 
Weare always happy to correspond with intending purchasers. of 

+ 
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John H. Pray, Sons & Co., : 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, “ 

~ 


658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), Boston, Mass. 
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You Remember 


the trip to the “Corner Grocery” for two or 
three square feet of cured Codfish and the 
time spent in cutting, soaking, boiling the 
scenting mass—all for a few Fish Balls or a 
dish of “Picked up” Codfish — Good, but 
such a job preparing it! 

What a change when a box of Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish arrives! No odor, no 
boiling, no mincing, but sweet, delicious Cod- 
fish. Fish Balls, Fish Cream or “Picked up” 
Codfish prepared for the table in 15 minutes. 


I Ib. 2 Ibs. | 





HREDDED 
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of any other kind. | 

















Don't be Deceived—the original superior 
kind is Shredded—Beardsley’s Shredded. 
We can send a full-sized package for 14 cents. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


179 and 180 West St., NEW YORK. 
Makers of the Celebrated Aome Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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AN OFF WHEAT@¥EAR; 
by Theodora R-Jenness 
In Six Chapters.--Chapter V. 
Tamarack Ties. 


To see the strong, proyd Pam break down and 
ery wofully in her grief for Danny was a thing so 
moving to Hal Chadman that he could not trust 
himself to speak. He turned his head aside not 
to embarrass her while she struggled fiercely to 
regain self-control. The horses before the bob- 
sled seemed to share Pam’s 
woe. The sick one sidled 
weakly, propping himself 
against his mate, and- heaved 
a labored breath. Hal’s rest- 
less pacer, harnessed to the 
cutter down the road, sent 
up a sharp, imperative neigh, 
shook his bells and pawed 
the snow, impatient to be off. 

“T’m sorry Danny is so ill,”’ 
Hal presently said. “Why 
did you delay so long to call 
the doctor ?”’ 

“We wuz owin’ him a lot 
fur doctorin’ paw’s rheuma- 
tiz. Lreckoned, as he knowed 
about the store bill, too, he 
would be skeered about his 
own bill, an’ would hate to 
come. He happened to be in 
the store the other day when 
Tibbs, that keeps the store, 
wuz blowin’ me sky-high fur 
runnin’ so in debt fur candy 
an’ terbaccer. Tibbs declared 
‘twuz stealin’, runnin’ up a 
bill fur what wa’n’t neces- 
sary. When I tole him they 
wuz necessary, Tibbs jest 
shouted, an’ some others that 
wuz standin’ round jined in.” 

“I'd like to put them —” 
Chadman muttered, and then 
repressed himself and chewed 
his mustache. 

He knew, for he had made 
inquiries about the Simpson 
family, that Pam had drawn 
upon herself much censure 
for what seemed her reckless 
pampering of Danny’s and 
her father’s appetites for 
candy and tobacco. Indeed, 
he had himself blamed the 
girl for so spending money, in 
their stress of circumstances. 
But now, all at once, he was disposed to clemency 
in his judgment. Perhaps, thought he, the crav- 
ings of those morbid appetites must be satisfied, 
and so the candy and tobacco are necessaries. 

“I think you’re wrong in your opinion of the 
doctor,’’ he observed, gently. ‘Doctors have to 
live, of course, but they are kind-hearted, as a 
rule, and take more interest in setting patients on 
their feet than in pursuing people for their pay. 
However, we can easily arrange about those bills. 
My sister Ruth has written father of your bravery 
in our behalf upon the ice, and he has begged the 
privilege of rewarding you through her, if you 
will not accept reward of me.” 

“Don’t you put him up to payin’ them bills,” 
was her alarmed remonstrance. ‘‘Mind jest what 
I tell you!’’ Her black eyes flashed a threatening 
glance across the horses, and Hal uttered a help- 
less sigh. 

“T didn’t think the doctor’d say he wouldn’t 
come, point-blank ; I thought he wouldn’t wanter 
come, an’ I’d jest hate to hev him grudgin’ Danny 
ev’ry pill an’ powder. I wuz thinkin’ if you’d 
go security, an’ sign a note fur paw, we'd set the 
doctor’s mind at rest, 
interest in Danny’s case. I reckon we could turn 
ourselves to pay the note when it wuz due. 

“It goes agin the grain to ask you, but—I 
dunno what to do. 
goin’ to die. 


ay Ss, 


an’ he would take an | 


I’m jest afeard that Danny’s | 
O gracious mercy, I’m clear broke in | 


two!” and with a piteous | said Talbot, with a friendly interest in his mod- 


wail, Pam dropped her | 
head upon the bony horse | 
and shook with sobs. 
‘‘Miss Simpson,” said | 
Hal, very respectfully, | 
‘“‘you must submit, and | 
let us help you in your | 
trouble. Your good pride 


7 ae” ae 
will not be good if it 


hinders Danny getting all 


he needs. 


You can pay for everything in time; 
but anybody is liable to be out of cash occasionally. 
We will make the note later; now I will make | 
haste to send the doctor. My sister and I shall be | 
| very glad to supply what may be needed in your | 
| father’s family till you can make some turn to 
free yourself from this hard strait.” 

| Pam looked up with tear-wet, grateful eyes, but 

with her pride still unsubdued. 
| “T’ll be thankful if you'll help me with the 


| 


Talbot. 


Chadman confers with Mr. 


| note,”’ she said. ‘‘But you mustn’t spile it all by 
| layin’ plans to come some charity dodge, pre- 
| tendin’ it’s a jest reward. The doctor’s all I want 
0’ you now. Nothin’ else, I thank you kindly, 


erate tone. “I drove through Simpson’s timber 


yisterday, an’ saw Pamely choppin’ down some | 


saplin’s. I reminded her that ‘twa’n’t good 
management to be cuttin’ off the risin’ generation, 
but she fired a charge of buckshot from them eyes 
of hers, an’ told me not to lose my appetite 
a-worryin’ over her mismanagement. She cooled 
down in a minute, though, an’ said she hadn't 
time to whack away on bigger trees. The case 
was urgent, I expect.” 

“I think my engineer will buy the wood,”’ said 
Hal. ‘His wife has boarders, and no doubt is 
using quite a quantity of green wood in her 
heating stoves.”’ 

“Exactly. ’Tis agin the laws of health an’ 
close economy to keep the boarders overheated,” 


| Talbot said. 





only that I wish you’d call at Ransom Talbot’s, | 
first house jest up yonder, in the left-hand road. | 


|I reckon, if he aint too busy, Curt would fetch 
their hosses an’ hitch on an’ haul the wood to 
| town, an’ try to sell it. He can take pay fur his 
| work from what the wood will bring, an’ mebbe 
git a little that we need besides. Ask him to 
| come by our house an’ stop a minute, if he hauls 
| the load. I'll hev the sick hoss in the barn, so 
| his won’t ketch the disease.” 
| ‘Have you far to lead the horses ?’’ Hal in- 
| quired. 
| A little piece beyond the turn, an’ up a lane. 
| I’ll git the sick one home all right.” 
| In another minute Chadman, flying up toward 
| Talbot’s, passed Pam, and soon was in confer- 
}ence with Mr. Talbot, whom he found in the 
| cattleyard, replacing rails that a breachy steer had 
| broken down in trying to jump the fence. 
| «Curt will haul the wood all right,” the farmer 
said, when Hal had told him the story. ‘‘He’s out 
yonder pitchin’ down a load of hay jest now.” 


Hal smiled dejectedly and broke out, “Mr. 
Talbot, isn’t there some way to relieve that Simp- 
son family, and prevent that girl from chopping 

wood? You say that she was 
in the timber yesterday. She 
watched all night with that 
afflicted brother, who is very 


| 


| 


ill, and has been out again | 


this morning. In the name 
of all that is humane, why 
can’t we stop such work ?”’ 

The farmer finished claw- 
ing from the post a broken 
nail to which he had attached 
his hammer, after which he 
looked Hal over with inquir- 
ing surprise. 

“I’m pleased to see you've 


remarked. “I ‘lowed you 
was the son an’ gran’son of 
rock - ribbed 
an’ your posterity would be 
rock-ribbed mernoperlists to 
the thirtieth generation. I 
confess my fist was all drawed 
back to knock you endways 
when you made that girl 
take back her wheat the other 
week.” 

“Don’t talk of it,”’ said 
fine-cut face. ‘She has re- 
paid me in a way I little 


dreamed of. Why, she saved 


ing into the river, and did it 
at the risk of her life.” He 
regretted that he could not 
sound the praise of her cour- 
ageous efforts on the evening 
of the fire. 

“That's Pamely, out an’ 
out. She’s true grit,’’ Talbot 
said, admiringly. ‘‘Han’some 
as a steel engravin’, too, for 
all she’s so pinched and over- 
worked. Wal, I did think 
you was hard on her that 
day, but business is business, even if it is elevator 
business. I know you had to refuse the wheat. 
Haint fixed a plan to git it again, I reckon ?”’ 

‘“No,”’ lamented Chadman. ‘She won’t let me 
have it now on any terms. The fact is, that from 
my having marked it No Grade, and the ridicule 
of that atrocious Ryerson, she seems to have 
become so sensitive about the wheat that she 
considers it unfit for sale at any price.” 

“About right, aint she ?”’ Talbot asked. 

“Some of it might do to grind for low-grade 
flour,”’ replied Hal, “after going through the 
cleaning process, and the leavings could be used 
for feed.” 

“The buyers from the big towns aint a-roamin’ 
round at large this year, so much as common, or 
there’d be a chance that one o’ them would take it 
off her hands,’’ said Talbot. ‘‘Them commission 
fellers think you elevator men have gobbled up 
what measly crop there is, an’ "twouldn’t pay to 
fool away their time up here, I reckon. I'd be 
glad if we could hatch up some spry scheme to 
help the Simpsons. Them two ole folks aint 
high-headed, but Pamely has the say-so, an’ she'd 
fast for forty days an’ forty nights before she’d 


| eat a crumb of charity bread. S’poso we wouldn’t 


He pointed with his hammer to a clump of | 


haystacks upon one of which stood stalwart Curt, 
brandishing a loaded pitchfork. 


| «The rub will be to sell that kind of wood,” 


help her if she’d take help? Huh!” 

Hal knit his brows and leAned his arms upon 
the fence in puzzled thought. The farmer drove 
a long nail through the outer section of the rail, 


got a spark of feelin’, after | 
all, young boss,” he presently | 


mernoperlists, 


| them there prickles with the flower. 


Chadman, with pain in his | 


my sister and me from skat- | 


and clinched it in the with four decisive 
blows. 

“Simpson's gota tamarack swamp that might 
be put to use for railroad ties,’’ suggested Talbot. 
“Tom an’ Curt was sayin’ last week that they 
wouldn't mind to have a job at hewin’ ties this 
winter, as the crop was poor an’ times is ruther 
close with us, though we aint so fur out on the 
ragged edge as some are. I reckon 
nephew, livin’ on the other section line, would 
grind his axe an’ turn in with the boys a-cuttin’ 
ties in Simpson's swamp, on shares, if some one 
that could be relied on had a contract with a rail- 
road company an’ would be sure to take ‘em off 
their hands.” 

Hal started from his stranded attitude against 
the fence, and grasped the farmer’s horny hand 
with boyish impetuosity. 

“If I don’t secure a contract for supplying ties 
I'll eat my hat!’’ he “The owner of a 
tamarack swamp can make fair profit from those 
ties, so I’ve been told, if the contractor doesn’t 
grasp it all himself by beating down the price. 
Miss Simpson surely consent to this 
arrangement.”’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t think she would be cranky 
over such a chance to turn the swamp to some 
account; but one can’t never tell. That girl's 
chin does go up when one is least expectin’ it,” 
was Talbot’s answer. ‘‘Curt might ask her when 
he hauls the wood past Simpson's.” 

“He would probably succeed in gaining her 
consent much better than I should myself,’’ said 
Hal. “I fancy that your son is on good terms 
with her, or she would not have sent for him to 
haul the wood.”’ 

**There aint no discount on the terms as far as 
Curt’s concerned. They're full and runnin’ over 
so far as Curt goes. And all my family an’ I are 
frien'ly toward Pamely. But we might as well 
lay out to shake han’s with a cactus, an’ set down 
an’ give our time to diggin’ out the prickles.” 

“The cactus has a splendid flower,”’ observed 
Hal. “It is very fragrant, and capable of great 
improvement under careful cultivation.” 

“Golly—I’ll tell that to Curt,’’ cried Talbot. 
“It'll tickle him tremenjus. Why, that would do 
to print. You've turned it off tiptop—excusin’ 
Ever make 


post 


my wife's 


said. 


would 


up poetry, young boss ?”’ 

“TI once composed an ode to hard Red Fife,” 
smiled Hal. ‘Now I'd like to be quite sure, 
before I drive off, that vour son will wish to haul 
the load.” 

***T won't take two seconds to make sure. Oh-h, 
Cur-r-t! thi-i-s wa-a-y !”’ 

The long-drawn shout was like the call of one 
in deep distress. In an instant Curt was recon- 
noitering the stock-yard from the stack. He stuck 
the pitchfork upright in the hay, and leaving Tom 
to carry on the double work of tossing down and 
levelling off, slid briskly to the ground and started 
for the yard. 

Curt was a great, brawny, handsome man of 
twenty-one. His honest face took on a glow of 
satisfaction when he learned that Pam had honored 
him with a request that he would haul her wood 
totown. Pulling off a buckskin mitten, he began 
to whisk the hayseed from his clothes as if to 
make immediate preparations for the start. 

‘Better wait an’ line up with a hearty dinner on 
the stroke of twelve,’’ advised his father, giving 
Hal a sly glance at Curt’s eagerness. “ *"T wouldn't 
do to start off with them saplin’ choppin’s on an 
empty stomach. It may take some time to sell 
’em, an’ you'll need to be well fortified with hearty 
victuals.” 

‘Blessed if 1 haint jest a mind to haul the load 
past Simpson's an’ cut round the section line back 
here an’ change the saplin’ sticks for somethin’ fit 
to sell,”’ said Curt, with a thoughtful glance 
toward the dooryard, where a big supply of 
seasoned wood was corded up. 

‘That wouldn’t do,”’ replied his father. ‘She'd 
detect the difference in the price, an’ find ont 
where you sold it, an’ investigate. Wouldn't you 
be ketched out in a howlin’ tempest, then ?”’ 

Curt seemed to wince at the idea, but did not 
reply directly. He heartily approved the plan of 
getting out the ties, and saw no reason why the 
work could not begin next morning. 

‘Well,’ said Chadman, “I'll be in my office 
when you reach the station. You can call, and: if 
I get an order from the engineer I will show you 
where to take the wood. You can report to me 
Miss Simpson’s views about the ties. If she’ con- 
sents to having them got out you had better set 
about it with a rush. I'll pay you by the tie. 
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You needn’t wait to get a large load hewn before 
delivering them.” 

“I'll fetch em in myself,’’ said Talbot, ‘‘while 
the boys keep on a-hewin’.” 

‘‘Father’ll see to that,’’ laughed Curt. ‘He’ll 
rush ’em in direc’ly they’re hewed out. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he lugs the first one on his back, to 
save the fuss of hitchin’ up the team for sech 
small shakes.” 

Having so arranged the matter, Chadman took 
his leave, and spun back to the station at his 
horse’s swiftest pace. He quite forgot, in his 
anxiety to complete the plan for Pam’s relief, that 
he would cause much wonder at the Kedzie farm 
by not appearing there to dinner. 

Hal was not on constant duty at the elevator, 
since the wheat had mostly been delivered, for the 
engineer could weigh and sample what was now 
brought in, and save the samples for the manager’s 
inspection. 

«“That’s a tasty an’ respec’ful way he’s got of 
callin’ her Miss Simpson,’’ Curt observed, reflec- 
tively, when Hal was gone. ‘Switched if I haint 
half a mind to take it up myself.” 

Talbot fixed his eyes on Curt with some solici- 
tude for half a moment, then roared with laughter, 
while Curt walked indignantly away. 

Early in the afternoon Hal had sent the doctor 
to Simpson’s, had secured an order for Pam’s 
saplings from his engineer, and was awaiting 
Curt’s appearance at the elevator. 

Talbot’s strong, quick horses made good time, 
and by the middle of the afternoon Curt had the 
bob-sled emptied of the load. He then returned to 
Chadman’s office to report on the subject of the 
tamarack swamp. 

‘I found Miss Simpson cryin’ fit to break her 
heart, for Danny’s worse,” he said to Hal, ‘but 
she braced up an’ heard the proposition an’ talked 
business with surprisin’ pluck. She says she'll 
let us cut the ties an’ give her half the profits, if 
you can show a contract that they'll be accepted 
straight off “by some railroad company. She’s 
heard somehow that railroad ties are pilin’ up too 
thick an’ fast in Minnesoty, an’ declares she aint 
a-goin’ to have you payin’ out your money for the 
tamarack in advance, an’ runnin’ risks of losin’ 
by it. Ole folks didn’t seem to be so set about 
you're showin’ up the contract, but Miss Simpson 
squelched ’em with a look.’’ Curt spoke with 
great dignity. 

“I'll keep the wires hot until I get a contract,”’ 
Hal responded, taking up his pen to write a tele- 
gram. ‘I will deliver it to you, if possible, about 
dark, when I shall be out your way again. You'd 
better plan to set about the work to-morrow morn- 
ing. How about those scant supplies you were to 
purchase for Miss Simpson with the money for 
the wood? It’s very little you can do with it, of 
course,”’ he stopped to add, before he dipped his 
pen into the ink. 

Curt drew out a small amount of silver from a 
parting of his leather wallet, spreading it upon his 
broad red palm in dubious calculation. 

“’Taint a patchin’ to the sum that’s needed. 
An’ she made me promise that I’d take out fifty 
cents to pay for haulin’, or she’d fetched me up 
right there! She knows the value of everything— 
and hang it, there’s no getting round her spunk 
and pride. I’ve just got to do as she'd order, or 
she’d snap my head off. I'll have to git a half 
sack of flour; there aint money fora big one. And 
the ole man’s got to have a layin’ in of plug an’ 
pipe tobaccer—blast his tintype! 

“Danny’s too bad off for candy. When I astif 
he’d be wantin’ some, Miss Simpson turned as 
pale as death an’ told me no. He seems to have 
pneumony, an’ I’m thinkin’ they haint had the 
doctor, but I didn’t ask no questions, fearin’ I 
should hit a tender subject. Well, good day. 
Scratch off that telegram an’ send it buzzin’.”’ 

Fastening his coonskin overcoat, Curt left the 
office for the grocery store. 

A little later the division superintendent of a 
certain line of railroad in the Northwest read this 
telegram : 

‘‘Must have a contract for supplying tamarack 
ties. Not large. Three men all winter. Very 
urgent. Don’t refuse, old fellow. Wire at once. 

Halford Chadman, Jr.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


* 
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COLONIAL DRESS. 

A satirical description, copied from ‘‘The Colo- 
nial Cavalier,’’ sets forth the dress of a dandy in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, as consisting 
of “‘a coat of light green, with sleeves too small 
for the arms, and buttons too big for the sleeves; 
a pair of Manchester fine stuff breeches, without 
money in the pockets; clouded silk stockings, but 
no legs; a club of hair behind, larger than the 
head that carries it; a hat of the size of a 
sixpence, on a block not worth a farthing.” 

Men of that day took their dress very seriously. 
Washington, who had doubtless gained many 
ideas of fashion from the modish young officers 
of Braddock’s army, ordered his costumes with as 
much particularity as he afterward conducted his 
campaigns. Shortly before he started with his 
little cavalcade of negro servants on his five- 
hundred-mile ride to Massachusetts, in 1756, he 
sent over to a correspondent in London an order 
for an extensive wardrobe. 

He wantec ‘2 complete livery suits for servants, 
with a spare cloak and all other necessary trim- 
mings for two suits more.’’ He omits no detail. 





‘**t would have you,” he writes, ‘‘choose the livery 
by our arms; only as the field is white, I think 
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the clothes had better not be quite so, but nearly 
like the inclosed. The trimmings and facings of 


scarlet, and a scarlet waistcoat. If livery lace is 
not quite disused, I should be glad to have the 
coats laced. I like that fashion best, and two 
silver-laced hats for the above servants.”’ 

In addition to this, he wishes ‘‘1 set of horse- 
furniture with livery lace, with the Washington 
crest on the housings, ete. The cloak to be of the 
same piece and color of the clothes, 3 gold and 
scarlet sword-knots, 3 silver and blue ditto, 1 
fashionable gold-laced hat.”’ 
——_~@e- ——-— 


ASTROLOGY. 
and weary night of ages 





How through the long 
Has earth-born, erring, heaven-aspiring man 

Lifted his darkened eyes to those bright pages, 
Vainly their golden mysteries to scan. 


Selected. —George Perry. 
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A MIGHTY COMFORT. 


The Conquest of ‘Old Man Mole.”’—A useful Store of 
Snow, when the Ice Crop failed. 

In early September, when the fall school term 
set in, the children of Hyattstown, headed by the 
doctor’s little daughter, were eager to be of some 
use in this workaday world. The new minister 
had said that even children, if they looked around 
them, could see work. Sadie Wells had taken 
this to heart, and she and all the others began 
looking around. It seemed a long while before 
they could see any work that wouldn't be of the 
interfering order; but Sadie herself succeeded in 
the end. 

‘Rob Miller’s old ice-house made me think of 
it,’ she said, glowing and breathless over her 
quickened vision. ‘‘He don’t use it, and if he 
lends it to us, and if we fill it for the people that 
can’t get ice next summer when they need it, why, 
I’d like to know who’d say we weren't doin’ 
good! We’ve got an ice-house ourselves,”’ added 
the doctor’s little daughter, soberly, ‘‘and I tell 
you it’s a mighty comfort.” 

“But how can we fill it?” inquired Sammy 
Young, carefully examining his little fat hands. 
‘*How can even all of us fill the ice-house ?”” 

‘*We’ve got to beg,” Sadie announced, dictato- 
rially. ‘It don’t take so terrible much money to 
fill an ice-house when the creek’s near. If we all 
go to work we can manage.” 

‘*Will it take five dollars ?’”’ questioned a future 
beggar. 

“It won’t take more'n fifteen, I reckon,” 
returned Sadie. 

‘‘There’s forty-five of us,’’ said George Saunders. 

Forty-five energetic beggars let loose on a small 
village like Hyattstown are bound to search its 
pockets thoroughly. Sadie went first to the 
doctor, and. brought in triumph a shining silver 
dollar to go into the box. Dimes and nickels and 
pennies followed. The chief pleasure of the noon 
recesses was to tumble the increasing wealth of 
the box into some honored individual's lap and 
listen to the counting. When the collection 
amounted to eight dollars the forty-five beggars 
were radiant; but after that contributions flagged. 
Then Ginny Hazard, the best beggar among 
them, made a startling announcement. 

“I know what I’ll do,” said this daring damsel, 
*T’ll go up a-beggin’ to old man Mole’s.”’ 

“O Ginny Hazard!” cried an excited chorus. 

**I b’lieve she’ll do it,” murmured little Sammy 
Young, admiringly. 

“B'lieve I'll do it?” repeated Ginny Hazard, 
‘course I'll do it. Think I’m afraid of old man 
Mole? His bags of money don’t scare me.”’ 

“But s’pose he wouldn’t give you anything, 
Ginny,”’ said Sadie. ‘‘How’d you feel if he’d 
turn you away as he does the other kind of 








beggars? They say he won’t even give ’em a 
slice of bread.” | 

‘He can’t say more than no,” said Ginny; | 
“and if he’s such an old skinflint that he won't 
help us, why, we'll let him see that we can get 
along without him. I'll tell him so.” 

“O Ginny Hazard!”’ cried the chorus again. 

The greater part of the chorus followed Ginny 
Hazard that afternoon to the big wire gate opening 
upon the grounds of the rich man of Hyattstown, 
and stood there half-scared while Ginny walked 
boldly up to the front door of the sombre brown 
house, knocked and disappeared within. 

“Maybe she’ll come out with her handkerchief 





full of gold,” cried the very smallest of the! 
beggars, gleefully. 
Ginny Hazard came out of the rich man’s 
house very soon, backward. They could tell 
from the gate that she was talking vehemently. 
“She’s a-sassin’ old man Mole,” said George 
Saunders, in a fearful voice. 


And Ginny was ‘‘sassing’”’ old man Mole. She 
was still angry when she reached the gate. 
“Wouldn’t give’ me anything,” she cried, | 


furiously, ‘‘not even five cents! I told him it | 
was better for him to give me five cents than be 
the only one in the village that wasn’t doing | 
anything for the ice-house.”” 

“O Ginny, you didn’t!’’ cried the friends of the 
ice-house, pleased and awed at the lack of reverence 
on the part of the best of the beggars. “You | 
didn't tell him that ?’’ 

‘“Didn’t 1? Go in and ask him.” 

But in their hearts the beggars believed. 

‘What dd he say, Ginny ?” 

“He said,’ explained Ginny, in an excited, 
high-pitched voice, “that the people that didn’t | 
have ice last summer got on very well without it. | 
He wanted to know what they was going to do | 


the next year, after they had got used toit. He 
stamped up and down the floor, and said we were 
educating lux’ries—or something like that.’ 

‘‘And what did you say then, Ginny ?” inquired 
Sadie Wells, wonderingly. . 

“TI gsaid,’’ continued the reckless beggar, “I 
reckoned if we managed to get the icé one year, 
there was nothing in the way of our getting it 
another year. I said that I s’posed I'd do as well 
as the rest of the beggars that come to his house 
begging, and I’d just step along to the next place. 
And I’m going to get the money to make up that 
fifteen dollars this very evening, if it’s dark before 
I get through! I’m going everywhere.” 

**Even to Pete Brown’s ?”’ asked Sammy Young, 
inquisitively. 

“Yes, even to Pete Brown’s. Pete Brown isn’t 
worse than old man Mole, if he does drink.” 

True to her word, Ginny Hazard went every- 
where that she hadn’t been before. That tale of 
the rich man’s refusal made the poor men generous. 
There were no skinflints among them. 

“Taint like givin’ to the indigent,’’ said Pete 
Brown, with a grand air. “I'll be glad and 
willin’ fer to assist with the ice-house. Yer’s 
thirty-five cents fer to help along with the ice- 
house.”’ 

Before nine o'clock on the evening of the 
twentieth of October Ginny Hazard had collected 
the seven dollars. 

“IT told old man Mole we could get along 
without him, and I’ve proved it,’”’ said the best of 
the beggars, counting out the seven dollars on the 
kitchen table. She passed the rich man in the 
road on the following morning, and she tossed 
her head in the air and sailed by, not even seeing 
the gleam of humor in the eyes of old man Mole. 

The ice-house fund was soon safely deposited in 
the village bank to wait for the freeze, and the 
freeze never came. So open a winter Hyattstown 
could not remember. It was on the first day of 
March that Ginny Hazard burst out crying in 
school. The teacher, thinking she must be ill, 
came down the aisle and laid her hand gently 
upon the frowzled head. 

‘‘What is it, Ginny ?”’ she asked. 

Then Ginny's grief broke forth in the words: 

“The almanac says there isn’t going to be a 
freeze.’” 

Nor was there. As the weather grew warmer 
and balmier, the disappointment in regard to the 
ice-house was universal. It seemed very hard 
that the children’s plan should be frustrated. 

No doubt the rich man on the hill was laughing 
about it, though his ice-house, too, was empty. 
This was, however, unsatisfactory. Mothers had 
been counting on that gratuitous ice in Miller’s 
ice-house. How splendidly it would have come in 
for the babies in their second summer! If a body 
had the headache, what a boon it would be then! 
And what a blessing in cases of fever! But 
March was well advanced, and still there was no 
ice on the creek. 

‘*What are you all talking about ?”’ asked Ginny 
Hazard, one day after school, as she came up to a 
group on the playground. 

‘My mother,” said Sadie, ‘told me she has 
heard of people filling their ice-house with snow; 
it made elegant ice-cream and lemonade; and it 
must have been late in the season, when they 
were sure there wouldn’t be ice. Maybe it might 
snow yet.” 

Ginny stood with her eyes fastened upon Sadie’s 
face during the recital. Suddenly she gave a 
whoop. Gratitude and happiness and vengeance 
were all expressed in her breathless words : 

“The almanac says that it’s going to snow on 
the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh !”’ 

For a wonder the almanac was nearly right! 
At noon on the twenty-seventh the March snow 
was two inches deep; at nightfall it was five 
inches. 

‘“*To-morrow we'll set ’em to work,’’ said 
George Saunders, jubilantly. ‘You've ordered 
the teams, aint you, Sadie ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Sadie; ‘“‘and my mother 
says “tis most as good as ice, though papa 
laughs.”’ 

More people than Doctor Wells laughed over 
the snow-hauling, which commenced early on the 
twenty-eighth. During the night a wind had 
blown the snow into deep drifts. 

“They can dig it out of the drifts, and get it 
faster,’ said Ginny, rejoicing with the beggars. 

Two teams had been engaged for the work, and 
the sight of the wagons piled high with this 
strange substitute for ice caused great hilarity 
among the Hyattstown folk. They were still more 
amused when forty-five children began assisting 
the work by rolling huge snow-balls into the old 
ice-house. It was well that they worked so 
enthusiastically, for the sun shone brilliantly on 
the twenty-ninth, and at night all the snow 
outside the ice-house was gone. 

“But the ice-house is full,” said the beggars, 
triumphantly ; ‘‘full to the roof, and covered with 
straw.”’ 

“T’ll keep the key,” said Sadie Wells, ‘“‘and 
when summer comes, those that want ice will 
have to ack for it.” 

The fourth school term came to an end, summer 
arrived, and some of the snow was still left. The 
Hyattstown people ceased laughing about it when 
the days grew so long and warm. 

“It was a mighty comfort to think there was 
some’n cold sommers in the neighborhood,”’ said 
Mrs. Mooney, who, being overcome by the hot 
weather and a severe headache, was the first that 
sent to Ginny Hazard for a bit of the ‘ice snow.” 








Ginny herself accompanied the small boy and 
the smaller bucket proudly to Sadie’s house. 

‘‘“His mother’s sick, and needs snow,” she 
announced; and the keeper of the key, blushing 
with joy, went along to the ice-house. 

After that the babies in their second summer 
came in for their share of the “tice snow;”’ and 
when Jimmy White fell from the cherry-tree and 
broke his arm at the elbow, his mother didn’t see 
how she could have managed without it. 

“He would ’a’ hollered hisself to heaven if it 
hadn’t been for the snow,” she said. 

But to think that of all the people in Hyattstown, 
old man Mole should be the one to get the fever! 

‘‘He’s got it terrible,” said Sadie Wells. ‘His 
hand’s just been here for snow.”’ 

“Did you give him the key ?”’ asked Ginny. 

“*Yes,’’ said Sadie. 

The two little girls walked down the road, and 
lingered in sight of the ice-house as old man 
Mole’s hand emerged therefrom with his bucket of 
snow. He had brought a large bucket, and he 
had piled it high. 

“Old man Mole must be terrible sick,’’ remarked 
Ginny. 

“There’s another doctor there beside papa,” 
said the doctor’s daughter, soberly. ‘He came 
from the city.” ; 

The “hand” carried the bucket up the hill and 
into the back way of the sombre house. Up-stairs 
in a great, breezy room lay the sick man, burning 
with fever, moaning and tossing in its intolerable 
heat. 

‘“‘Bring me cold water!’’ he cried; ‘‘that isn’t 
cold! I want it on my forehead; put it to the 
temples; I can’t stand this!’’ But the cloths 
were hot in a few minutes, and the sick man kept 
on tossing and moaning” 

Then something cool and soothing was laid 
upon the heated temples, something that must 
have dropped from heaven, for the comfort that it 
brought. It was the children’s snow. But that 
was only the beginning of the fever. 

“They think old man Mole will die,’’ said Sadie 
Wells, some days later. ‘The hand comes every 
morning for two buckets of snow. He’s in the 
ice-house now.” 

Weeks, indeed, went by, and still the “hand” 
came every day with the two buckets. 

**You have to feel around and feel around for it 
considerable,’’ said the best of the beggars, stand- 
ing at the doctor’s door, fiddling with the key. 
‘“‘There’s so many sick babies been getting some, 
and so many folks have fever. I heard they 
were making ice-cream for old man Mole.”’ 

*“‘He’s been awful sick,” said Sadie, apologeti- 
cally. 

But Ginny Hazard’s father lost every vestige of 
tranquillity when he, too, heard about the ice- 
cream; and soon the mothers with the fretful 
babies took up the cry. 

“Yes,” they would say, fiercely, to the round- 
eyed infants, ‘“‘you a-settin’ there in the floor 
a-bawlin’ with the heat, and old man Mole 
a-eatin’ his ice-cream. Who was it helped for to 
stow away the snow, us or old man Mole ?” 

Now although the snow had sunk so rapidly for 
a while, it somehow continued to hold out pretty 
well. Mrs. Adams’s burnt foot enjoyed its cooling 
powers, and Alice Bell was brought through the 
malaria with the help of snow lemonade. It was 
as late as the fourth of September that old man 
Mole’s ‘“‘hand,’’ down in the ice-house, divided 
the last of the snow with the best of the beggars. 

‘‘Well, it’s all gone,”’ said the ‘“thand,” cheer- 
fully. ‘Ef we aint got it, we'll hev fer to do 
without it. One thing’s certain, ‘twas a mighty 
comfort while ‘twas here.”’ 

Then Ginny Hazard felt sure that they’d had 
ice-cream all round up at old man Mole’s. 

It was a month later, one Tuesday, at about ten 
o’clock in the morning, that a letter, addressed in 
a very shaky handwriting to ‘““The Benevolent 
Society,’’ was delivered at the school-room door 
by no less a personage than the “hand.” 

Another surprise, however, for the whole of 
Hyattstown, had previously occurred. This con- 
sisted first of a strange-looking foundation being 
dug out on old man Mole’s choicest lot in the 
village. Some of the people declared that the rich 
man had turned mad with the fever, and was 
going to build a new dwelling-house. But the 
cellar excavation became so deep that they were 
obliged to abandon the dwelling-house idea. 
When the roof was put over the depths all 
wonderings vanished; the tremendous thing was 
an ice-house. * 

“He’s got one a-ready,” was the universal 
voice. Then an interested mortal suggested that 
the second ice-house was intended for snow. But 
the letter to ‘‘The Benevolent Society’’ explained 
the matter fully. Sadie read it aloud at recess to 
her fellow-beggars. 

“T extend my hearty thanks and congratula- 
tions to the Benevolent Society of Hyattstown, 
presenting to the society at the same time the 
ice-house or snow-house, whichever it may be, 
and one hundred dollars to be found each year, 
when wanted, at the Hyattstown bank. I would 
suggest that the committee appoint Miss Virginia 


Hazard to an honorable and active office. I am, 
my good little children, 
Yours gratefully, Isaac Mole.” 


“Old man Mole!” gasped the beggars in a 
breath. All but Miss Virginia Hazard. SLe 
raised her eyes from the floor. 

“Well, I never!” cried Ginny, and again re- 
lapsed into silence. 


There was no more school that morning. Tlie 
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beggars were given an hour’s holiday in order 
that they might become metamorphosed into the 
Benevolent Society. Sadie Wells was made presi- 
dent and Ginny Hazard vice-president. 

“The vice-president does most of the work,” 
explained Sadie, anxious to carry out the injunc- | 
tion in the letter in regard to the “active office.”’ | 
«There’s one piece of work that’ll have to be done 
directly after school this evening. The vice- 
president’s ‘got to carry a vote of thanks to old 
man Mole.” | 

“What is a vote of thanks and how do I carry | 
it?’ demanded the vice-president, evidently not 
eager for the job. 

“It’s to say thank you for all the society, and 
you just go to his house and say it.”’ 

“Well, I'll go,”’ said Ginny, ‘‘I aint afraid.” 

The Benevolent Society, accompanying their | 
vice-president to the gate of the sombre dwelling | 
on the hill, were in a very different frame of mind | 
from the one in which they were that other after- 
noon when Ginny had gone begging. The best | 
of the ex-beggars, too, lost some of her bravado 
as she advanced nearer and nearer to old man 
Mole’s. She went humbly enough to the side 
door, and she waited a long while before she 
knocked a second time. 

The Benevolent Society, watching curiously for | 
the reappearance, had their eyes glued upon the 
side door even as the vice-president was courte- 
ously shown out the front. | 

“I saw him,” cried Ginny Hazard, bouncing | 
unexpectedly into the midst of the ex-beggars. | 
Her cheeks were red and her eyes were very bright. 
“He’s awful changed,”’ she added in a low voice, 
Then the vice-president looked at the president, 
gave a short, nervous laugh, and confessed hon- | 
estly, ‘I don’t know which it was gave the vote of 
thanks, me or old man Mole.” 

Lovise R. BAKER. 


| 
| 
| 
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LORD’S DAY. 


Like an oasis in the sands 
if some great waste thou art to me, 
As on I plod to fairer lands, 
Where every day shall be like thee. 
Selected. 


—Rev. A. B. Conrad. 


IN THE SUDAN. 


A Search for Water leads to a Fall into a Lion’s Lair. 


At the time when the British army, under General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, entered the Egyptian Sudan, 
in the hope of rescuing General Gordon from Khar- 
toum and the native prophet, El] Mahdi, a small 
corps of Canadian river-men were employed to 
man the bateaux and whaleboats by which the 
invading British force was transported up the Nile. 

The English commander had seen something of 
the skill of these backwoodsmen at the time when 
he led a force by water against the half-breed 
rebels of the Red River country, in 1870, and he 
resolved to avail himself of it for the difficult navi- 
gation of the Upper Nile. A few river-drivers and 
voyageurs were therefore recruited and taken to 
Egypt, where they served creditably during one of 
the Sudanese expeditions; although the extreme 
heat of Africa and other conditions, wholly different 
from those of Canada, tended to impair their 
efficiency. 

Some of them succumbed to climatic disease; 
others met death at the points of Arab spears; but 
in the course of two years the majority of them 
returned to America. 

Among the survivors is Philip Burnet, whose 
alert bearing and bright, mirthful black eyes still 
give him a youthful look. Although not an educated 
man, he makes use of fairly good English in 
conversation. 

Last April he was at work as a river-driver for a 
New Hampshire lumber company on the upper 
waters of the Connecticut. I was then scaling 
lumber in that region, and met Burnet at a drivers’ 
camp on the river-bank after work one evening. 

With several of his fellow-drivers, he sat down 
before the camp-tire after supper, and pulled off 
his heavy, iron-shod driver’s boots to dry his feet. 
When he rolled up the anklet of his thick, knit 
drawers, I noticed a peculiar, long, livid scar on 
his foot, extending up the inside of his left ankle. 

“Was that an axe-cut, Burnet?’ I asked. 

“No,” he replied; and after hesitating a little, he 
added, “That’s where I got clawed when I was in 
the Sudan.” 

“By an Arab?” I inquired. 

“No, sir; I was never in a battle. I was mostly 
with the boats. The soldiers fought those black 
fellows two or three times, as we got far up the 
river. But I wasn’t anxious to be in it, though I 
did try a turn at the soldiering. 

“Arabs are savage fighters. When they come to 
attack, they come on the jump, yelling enough to 
make one’s hair stand-right up. When they did 
this, our soldiers would swing into a square and 
pile them up with their breech-loaders. 

“At a place they called Teb, sir, I saw those 
black fellows lie in heaps four feet high, with their 
spears sticking up like pins out of a pin-ball, all 
dead, where the infantrymen had shot them as fast 
as they came on. 

“It wasn’t an Arab that gave me that scar,” 
Burnet added; and as he did so he cast a troubled 
glance at his mates, who were already on the broad 
grin of incredulity—the hard incredulity of igno- 
rant fellows when they hear something quite out | 
of the sphere of their own narrower experience. 
It was manifest that Burnet did not wholly like to | 
relate his Sudanese adventures in the presence of 
the river-drivers of the Connecticut. 

I came to his relief by remarking that I knew 
something of the Sudan, and that it is a country 
wholly different from Canada and the Northern 
States; that the Nile is a river ten times as long 
and twenty times as large as the Connecticut. 

I then spoke of the Sudanese people, their 
manner of fighting, their religion, and the causes | 
of the British and Egyptian war against the Mahdi. | 








| that I was still regarding it curiously. 


| where, you were sure to be 


Burnet regarded me with an appearance of actual 
gratitude. As I went on to speak of the ruined 
cities of Egypt, of the desert and the great heat of 
the climate there, he threw a look of triumph on 


| his unbelieving fellow-drivers, and after that spoke 


freely. His vindication had come. 

“I’m glad you know about the heat there, sir!” 
he exclaimed. “’T'was something terrible. The 
wind used to break in gusts over the bank of the 
river, and it scorched us just like heat off a burning 
building. All our axes and guns got so hot we 
couldn’t touch them without burning our hands to 
blisters, and that’s the truth—though there’s those 
that don’t believe that, sir. 

“About that scar,” continued Burnet, noticing 
“T will tell 
you how I came by that. Most anybody would say 
that I got it in a queer way. 

“They sent us out scouting at daybreak one 
morning. It was after we had left the river. I 
was carrying a Martini rifle then, for I had volun- 
teered for soldier duty. Besides me, there was a 
sergeant and four privates. The sergeant had his 
orders to go off to some bare, rocky hills we could 
see four or five miles away, and bring back word 
what lay beyond, how the 
country looked, and wheth- 
er, when the sun rose, he 
could see any signs of water 
that way; for water was 
always the great thing need- 
ed out there. 

“It’s an awful country 
to move in, sir. Where 
the ground isn’t bare, hard 
grayel, it is sure to be cov- 
ered with thorny stuff, aH 
prickery, creeping over the 
rogks; and wherever there 
were any bushes, they were 
covered with terrible thorns, 
two or three inches long, 
and hooked so that if you 
got amongst brush any- 


hung up hard and fast. 

“We ought to have been 
given leather clothes to 
wear, for the thorns tore 
our trousers all to strings in 
the course of a few days. 

“We worked round and 
about through serub stuff 
of this sort, and got out to 
those hills about sunrise; 
but by the time we reached 
them, the men were taking 
on bitterly about the thorns 
and their feet being used 
up. 

“The sergeant stood and 
took a long look all around 
to see what he could report. 
There was a valley beyond 
us, but between us and it 
there were a great many 
broken cliffs and ledges of 
red rock—the reddest rock 
I ever saw, dark red, like 
old blood, sir. 

“*There’s a kohr over 
yond, I think,’ says the 
sergeant. ‘But I can’t see 
a drop of water in it.’ 

“A kohr is one of the 
queer kind of rivers 
they have in that coun. 
try, though mostly 
there’s no water run- 
ning in them ; but there 
may be a little in some 
deep hole where once 
the river ran. 

“But we couldn’t see very well for the cliffs and 
crags, where the kohr crooked around below them; 
and so the sergeant says to me, ‘Burnet, you’re 
the lightest man in the squad, and the heat doesn’t 
appear to bother you much. Go down among the 
crags where you can look into the bed of this ’ere 
bloomin’ kohr, and see if you can spy any water in 
it. We will wait here for you; and you needn’t go 
over a mile at most,’ says the sergeant. 

“I made my way down among the crags; and if 


you had been there, sir, you would have agreed | 


with me that it was the queerest place you ever 
saw. 

“There were those red ledges split apart in all 
manner of ways, and a kind of plant, with great, 


thick, green leaves, was creeping all over the | 


rocks, looking like splashes of raw green paint on 
them; and after every step or two, down you 
would go knee-deep in a windrow of fine, dry, 
gray sand, which, the moment your foot touched it, 
would begin to purr like a cat, and sometimes fall 
to singing all around you—the queerest kind of 
sound you ever heard, sir!” 

I saw a wink go around among the drivers; but 
the story of the singing sand was true. 

“I soon got down where the crags were higher 
and fell off faster into the kohr. It was a bad 
place to make one’s way, almost a precipice; but I 
couldn’t see the lowest place in the hollow below 
me yet, and so I kept on, and pretty soon slid 
down in a sand-chute through a kind of chasm 
between two upstanding rocks. The first I knew I 
came out plump on the brink of a dry, red cliff that 
was as smooth as ice. 

“I saw where I was going when I slid down into 
the sand; I thought that I could pull up on that 
shelf of rock, but Icouldn’t. To save me I couldn’t 
stop myself, for a lot of sand went down with me 
and under me. I threw out both hands and grabbed 
at the rock, but ’twas so smooth I couldn’t get any 
hold on it, and over I went. 

“I fell perhaps forty feet, and if I had struck on 
rocks it would have killed me, for certain. But I 
fell, feet first, into a great heap of dry, loose sand, 
which had been running down over the cliff there 
for years. 

“I plowed into that clean up to my shoulders; 
and I was scarcely hurt at all, only shaken up a 
bit. 

“Then I looked around for my Martini, which I 
had let go when I tried to save myself from falling 
over. It had slid out of my hand, off sidewise, and 


















































“An uncomfortable Place to hold on.” 


had not fallen off the cliff; I could see about a foot 
of the barrel sticking out in sight, forty feet over 
my head, 

“There was no way I could get it from where I 
now stood; for when I came to look around I saw 
that 1 was in a queer sort of bowl-shaped ‘place, 
with high, smooth, red rocks inclosing it around 
except one small fissure between them on the 
lower side. 





crawling, 1 plodded down through this narrow 
chasm for as much as a hundred feet, and then 
came around the corner of a high, overhanging 
ledge, close to a mud-hole in the very bed of the 
kohr. 

“Almost the first thing my eye fell on there was 
the head of what I took to be a doe, and a lot of 
freshly gnawed bones scattered about. Anda little 
farther back, beneath the great, overhanging red 
ledge, I spied a yellow-colored animal curled up in 
a ball, asleep. 

“T wasn’t long making up my mind, then, that I 
| had blundered into some kind of a den where there 





were wild animals, and I began to feel a little | 
I stood and looked at the sleeping creature | 


| creepy. 


for some time, and listened 
to find out if there were oth 
ers around. I could not tell 
what kind of animal it was; 
and I was thinking to myself 
how I could get away. 
“There were thick, green 
bushes, like willows, all 
round about the mud-hole; 
and just across it rose anoth- 
er high redrock. As I stood 
there, considering which 
way I had better go, I heard 
water a little way further 
along the mud-hole. At first, 
T thought that it was some 
animal walking, or running 
in water; but it did not 


and after a moment or two 
it lashed into my mind that 
it was some large creature 
lapping up water with its 
tongue. 

“That alarmed me more 
had seen, or heard there. 
I stole along on tiptoe, keep 
ing close up to the foot of 
the crag, alongside of the 
mud-hole, going in the op 
posite direction from that of 
the sound I had heard of 
lapping water. 

“But I had gone buta few 
steps when | heard a low 
growl, and looking back saw 

a great yellow creature 

come out of the willows. 

Its eyes suddenly fixed 
on me—awful eyes, 
sir, and the big head 
he had on him was 
something terrible to 
look at!” 
“It must have been 
ation!” Texclaimed. 
“IL s’pose it was, 
sir,” continued Bur- 
net. “That’s what 
the sergeant after- 
ward said, The crea 
ture stood and stared 

at me, then gave a 

sort of sudden bel- 

low like a bull. I 

had no business with 

that animal. 

“I heard another bellow and a sort of swishing 
noise among the willows behind me; and just then 
I noticed a great, slanting crack, running up the 

| side of the crag, a few steps ahead. It looked as if 
| anybody might climb the crag by it, and I made a 
leap, got hold with my hands and clambered up for 


| ten or a dozen feet—for I knew by the sounds that | 


| the lion was hard after me. 
“He was closer even than I thought, and running 
| to spring, too. When I pulled myself up the rocks, 


| If my fingers hadn’t been hard clinched on the 
| sharp edges of the crevice he would surely have 
hauled me down. 

“One of his claws ripped down my trousers leg 
and tore off my shoe. I think-he struck my foot 
and ankle numb, for I did not know that I was 
scratched there till I saw the blood trickling down 
the rock. 

“You see, sir, I wasn’t in the crevice. It wasn’t 
wide enough for that. It was a kind of slanting 
crack, no more than five or six inches wide; and I 
was working up by it with my hands and feet. 

“I barely hung on when the lion jumped and 
clawed me; and I then put my bare foot—the one 
that was bleeding—on the margin of the crevice 


should slide down if I tried it. 

“Two lions had come through the willows; their 
growling was something fearful to hear. I had no 
doubt at first that they would get me. They jumped 
several times, but fell back. They could not quite 
strike me; but it was awful to hear their claws rake 
the rocks. They stood on their hind legs, too, and 
reached up for me, and they could reach a good 
deal higher than a tall man. 

“One was very shaggy about the head and neck, 
the other quite bare and more slim; but this bare, 
| slim one was the worst one for jumping. I had 
climbed up twelve, maybe fifteen feet from the 
sand at the foot of the crag; but the slim one 

touched me—just brushed me—two or three times. 

| “Then they sat down like dogs and looked at me; 
and their eyes were so strong that I had to shut 
mine, to keep from falling down. I braced myself 
in the crack the best way I could, but it was an 
uncomfortable place to hold on, and I began shout- 
ing for help. 
would hear me and come to my aid. 

“T shouted more than fifty times, and began to be 





“Partly wallowing in the loose sand, partly | 


sound quite like that, either, | 


than anything else that I} 


he jumped for me and struck my leg with his paw. | 


and raised myself a little higher; but farther up I | 
could see no good place to get hold with my hands. | 
The rock was too smooth; and I was afraid that I | 


I hoped the soldiers back on the hills | 
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afraid that, from being so low down in the bed of 
the kohr, they would not hear me. 

“By and by the small yellow animal that I had 
seen asleep under the overhanging ledge came 
along in sight where the two lions sat. It was a 
thick little chunk of a beast; and when he heard 
me shouting, he looked up and snarled like a good 
one. The slim lion drove him back and then went 
after him, to pilot him away, perhaps. I suppose 
that it was a pair of lions, and that this was their 
young one. 

“The shaggy lion sat and watched me, but did not 
jump again; and it was while the other one was 
gone that I heard one of the soldiers shouting to 
me, ata distance. They had not heard me at all, 
but had grown anxious and were looking for me. 

“T now shouted in response, and they answered. 
The lion probably heard them; he walked to and 
fro, lashing his sides with his tail, as if uneasy o1 
suspicious; and when the sergeant came out on the 
crags above the bed of the kohr, the animal walked 
slowly away and disappeared among the willows. 

“The men finally descended where I was, by 
another way, to the south of the place where I slid 
over the cliff; and you may be pretty sure, sir, that 
I was very glad to see them. 

“The four privates were all for going to hunt out 
the lions among the willows and shoot them; but 
the sergeant said that he had no orders to go hunt 
ing lions, and that if any of us got ‘chawed up,’ he 
| would be reduced for it. He ordered us back to 
|camp. On our way we contrived to let aman down 
| the chute of sand and recovered my Martini. 
|; “And that’s the way I got that scar on my foot, 

sir,” Burnet added, “though I don’t like to tell such 
things to the men on the drive here, for they none 
| of them believe that I ever saw a lion.” 
| RUFUS CHOATE WILLIAMSON. 
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| THE TSAR’S WOLF-HOUNDS. 


| How Russian Gentlemen hunt Wolves.—The most power- 
ful of Dogs. 


Wolves in Russia are numerous, bold and, during 
severe winters, exceedingly destructive of stock. 
Hence wolf-hunting is at once a duty and a sport 
to the tsar’s people. 

It is practised by a variety of methods. A favorite 
winter pastime of the villagers near wolf-haunted 
forests is called the “oblava.” The peasants sur 
round the coverts with stout nets. Young and old 
turn out and drive the frightened wolves toward 
the nets by shouting, rattling tin pans and beating 
drums. ‘When the beasts become entangled in the 
meshes they are shot, clubbed or speared, often by 
sturdy boys and girls. 

A government bounty of four roubles for a male 
wolf and six for a she-wolf adds to the zest of the 
| hunters, and after a successful chase the day ends 
with a feast. 

But the wealthy nobles hunt wolves without any 
weapons. They chase them with dogs bred espe- 
cially for the sport, highly trained and wonderfully 
adapted to their work. Greyhounds, that can run 
| down and kill a harmless hare, stag-hounds capable 
of pulling down deer, even boar-hounds and bull- 
baiting dogs, must take place after these splendid 
| wolf-hounds, that not only run down a wolf, but 
seize and hold the fiercest in such a way that, in 
| spite of its strength and its snapping jaws, it is 
| rendered so powerless that it can be muzzled and 
led away. 
| The finest pack of wolf-hounds in Russia belongs 
| to the tsar. Ten imperial kennels have been built 

for their accommodation in different parts of the 

empire, and the dogs are kept in the best condition 
all the year round in case the tear should suddenly 

wish to hunt with them. He very seldom does so, 
but the dogs travel from kennel to kennel and kill 
hundreds of wolves during the year. 

The emperor’s wolf-hounds are about fifty. 
Twenty chasseurs and as many more attendants 
luok after them, and regulate all the details of a 
wolf-hunt. In shape these splendid dogs resemble 
Scotch deer-hounds, but have shorter and more 
powerful jaws; for when they seize a wolf, they 
must not let go until so ordered. 

Most of them stand about thirty-three inches 
high, with rough, shaggy coats of grayish brown, 
or black and white. In aspect they are alert, 
aggressive and rather fierce, as well they may be, 
for they are more pugnacious than any other 
hounds. Their special qualities are inherited and 
instinctive, for their ancestors have hunted wolves 
| for hundreds of years. 
| Certain of the imperial hounds are said to have 
| cost, when puppies, ten thousand roubles, about 

seventy-five hundred dollars each, and few prices 

are deemed too high for a clever wolf-dog, if it is 
thought worthy of being added to this pack. 

Some years agu, while I was in the Russian ser- 
vice, the officers of a cuirassier regiment gave 
“ours” a chance to see these fine dogs work. We 

| had been trying to hunt wolves with our pack of 
boar-hounds, but with little success. Occasionally 
we shot one, but though our dogs could bring the 
biggest boar to bay, they were useless in tackling 
wolves. Several of the boldest and flercest hounds 
had been crippled by the savage brutes. 

One day a courier rode over with an invitation 
for all of us to go to Bielowicz two days later. The 
isur’s wolf-hounds were expected to arrive at the 
lodge at that date, and fine sport was promised. 
“Don’t trouble to bring any weapons,” the letter 
ran, “for these are the dogs we have told you so 
much about, and they are to do all the work.” 

Of course we all clamored to be allowed to go, 
and gained our point with our good-natured colone!. 
As there were fifteen of us then on duty, it was 
arranged that three parties of five should each take 
three days off, for it took two days to go there and 
back. My party got off first, and by riding all day 
we reached the lodge before night. The cuirassiers 
gave us the best of welcomes, and a fine dinner, to 
| which the chasseur en chef was also invited. This 

gentleman had for twenty years had charge of the 
tsar’s wolf-hounds. 

After dinner he ordered his men to bring in some 
| of the best dogs for our inspection. An attendant 
| dragged them in one at a time, not without some 
trouble; but as soon as they saw the chasseur they 
became as quiet as lambs, and did anything he 
ordered. He was very proud of them, and gave 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 














us interesting details of their prowess. One huge | convinced of his error. The largest captured wolf 


fellow, called Dimitri, had the repute of being able 
to catch and hold the largest wolf single-handed ; 
and the chasseur promised to show him off to us 
the next day. 

As the coverts to be drawn were seven miles 
away, we took an early start. Twelve chasseurs, 


was turned loose in an enclosed yard, and Dimitri 
was seton him. Seeing himself trapped, the wolf 
did not wait for the dog to attack, but rushed 
straight at him. 

The two animals met and closed, rolling over 
and over; but when the struggles ceased Dimitri 


each leading a fine wolf-hound, rode in advance; | had the wolf securely by the neck, and had not 
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The Tsar's Wolf -Hounds. 


four attendants, with a pack of common hounds, 
followed. Next came a big iron cage drawn by 
four horses, in which the captured wolves were to 
be put; for while small and inferior wolves are 
killed, all the largest are kept for the young wolf- 
hounds to practise upon. 

As soon as the common hounds were sent into 
the underbrush hares and foxes came rushing out, 
but the boars and wolves were harder to start. 
The chasseurs had taken up good positions along 
the edge of the forest where a stretch of open plain 
offered a splendid chance to see the fun if any 
wolves were driven out. I kept with the man who 
had charge of Dimitri. 

With ears erect and nose in air, this fine dog 
seemed to take as much interest in the sport as 
any of us. Though the barking and baying 
hounds in the coverts came nearer every second, 
he never moved a muscle nor made a sound. 
Suddenly a big, black wolf rushed out of the 
scrub, gave one glance around, then started off 
for the next covert a mile away. 

All the dogs tugged at their leashes; but not till 
the wolf had a clear start of two hundred yards 
did the head chasseur's bugle ring out. It was 
Dimitvi’s call; and as he was loosed, he gave one 
fierce howl and then bounded silently away. 

With such tremendous energy did he start that 
his feet hardly seemed to touch the ground. Every 
leap seemed longer than the last; and as he grew 
smaller in the distance, he looked like a big rubber 
ball bouncing over the plain. In less than a 
minute he had overtaken the wolf and seized him 
by the neck under the right ear. A cloud of dust 
flew up as dog and wolf rolled over and over; but 
when it cleared away, we saw that Dimitri had 
brought the beast to a standstill. 

His chasseur had followed him as quickly as 
his horse would run. On coming up the man 
jumped down, and getting astride of the wolf, 
fastened a strong muzzle over its jaws, secured a 
chain round its neck, and dragged the now skulk- 
ing animal back to where the cage stood. 

In the meantime other wolves had been started, 
and several of the dogs were hard at work. When 
two were loosed in pursuit of one wolf, they ran 
alongside of him, one on each side, until a favor- 
able opportunity offered, when, with a sudden 
snap, one would seize the creature. As the wolf 
turned to try to free himself, the other would get 
a grip that prevented him from moving at all. 

So surely and neatly did these dogs do their 
work that not on, was bitten, although no animals 
can do quicker or more damaging work with their 
jaws than wolves. 

Seven wolves were driven out of that covert, 
but only two were thought to be worth keeping. 
They were put in the cage, and we moved on to 
the next likely spot. In the course of the day 
the dogs caught sixteen wolves, not one got away 
when fairly out of cover, and we returned to the 
-lodge with five fine live wolves. 

While discussing the ways of wolves that 
evening after dinner, one of us ventured to 
express a doubt whether even Dimitri could 
successfully face a wolf at bay. The speaker was 
satisfied that the dog could seize and hold a 
running wolf, but did not believe he could avoid 
the savage attack such an animal makes when 
cornered. Before we left next morning he was 


received a scratch. Our friend, the chasseur en 
chef, offered to bring out other hounds that cou!d 
do this feat as well as Dimitri; but we were 
convinced. As our time was up, we departed, 
regretting that we could not take a few of the 


tsar’s wolf-hounds away with us. Se Buren. 
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THE MID-DAY MOON. 


Behold, whatever wind prevail, 
Slow weste . & phantom sail— 
The jonety soul of Yesterday— 
Unpiloted, pursues her way. 
Original. JoHN B. TABB. 
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NATIONAL AND PRIVATE CHARACTER. 

Within the past year or two a striking change 
of opinion regarding the American people and 
American government has been observed in 
Europe, and especially in Great Britain. A British 
writer of repute, commenting recently upon the 
change, intimated that those who observe the 
course of events in America find that they have 
done the Americans injustice. 

They still see the excitement, the rush, and the 
strenuous pursuit of wealth which they have been 
accustomed to regard as distinguishing traits of 
the people of the United States. They see, also, 
a solid and permanent basis of steadfastness and 
of faith in the-people and in the institutions, and 
a groundwork of high national character. 

While all Europe was excited, even alarmed, 
over the condition which prevailed in Chicago and 
elsewhere in the West last summer, it saw with 
amazement the American people finally assert 
themselves. As at a single word of command 
the disorder disappeared, the peril was averted. 

The country hag been passing through a period 
of intense business depression, during which great 
numbers of American workingmen have been out 
of employment. - Elsewhere in the world such a 
situation would have given opportunities for 
violence, perhaps for dangerous attack upon the 
state itself. Yet the American peopie have patiently, 
calmly, hopefully lfved through these troubles, 
convinced that they were not long to last, and that 
happier times were not far distant. 

So, behind the more superficial aspects of Amer- 
ican character, there must surely be the elements 
of permanence, prosperity and national health. 

Perhaps we ourselves have not been conscious 
that our national character, made up of the 
characters of the individuals who compose the 
nation, has taken a more serious and a better 
tone. But we can discover the change by studying 
some recent events. 

In New York City, after years of endurance 
of most shocking political and civic conditions, 
the people have found a way to arouse public 
sentiment and by purely moral influences to create 
what is virtually a revolution in that city. 

The impulse which led to the reform in New 
York has been felt all over the land. The people 
have arisen in almost every state of the Union in 
protest against corruption of the ballot; and the 
| result is a secret ballot system which goes far +o 
eliminate fraud. 

In private or business relations the assertion of 
the need of high character has become quite 
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general. Europe declined to list upon its stock 








exchanges certain American securities because | honors to the cold remains of the veteran states- 


associated with them were men whose business | 
character had been successfully assailed. On the 
other hand the securities of other corporations | 
were gladly accepted because the men associated | 
with them had a name for high character and | 
business integrity. 

Railroad properties aggregating in value about 
one billion dollars are now in process of reorgan- 
ization. Unfortunately this is not the first time 
that great railroad properties in this country have 
gone through bankruptcy. Too often the method 
of reorganization has been one which simply 
secured to railroad-wreckers the profit of their 
misdeeds. 

But now the plans proposed recognize as the 
first requisite the security of the rights of all 
parties concerned. The new basis must be one to 
convince the world that integrity, business honor, 
fair dealing, are hereafter to characterize the 
management of our railroads. 

These evidences of the fact that in public as well 
as in private matters integrity and honor in the 
long run are sure to prevail, justify those who are 
studying our conditions closely, in the belief that 
the republic is to withstand those dangers which 
De Tocqueville, Macaulay and others believed | 
might ultimately destroy it. | 

The chief danger lies in the wholesale admission | 
to the.country of vast hordes of ignorant and | 
degraded peoples who have no character and no 
conception of the relation of individual character | 
to national institutions. 
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CONSCIENCE. 
With sightless eyes but sunny face 


She sat and plied her busy thread: 
What charm was there about the pees ? 
e ? 


What had she there—besides her 

“I have my thoughts,” she said. 
With pallid cheek and starting eye 

A wretch lay cowering on bed: 
The bars were strong, the walls were high, 
What should he fear with no one nigh? 

“I have my thoughts,” he said. 

Original. Wm. A. CALDWELL. 
—_—_————s oe 


CONGRESSIONAL FUNERALS. 


The custom of interrupting public business upon 
the death of a senator or a member of Congress is 
peculiar to this country. In the parliaments of 
Great Britain and the European continent the 
decease of a very prominent member is sometimes 
referred to in feeling terms by the leader of the 
government; but then the business of the country 
proceeds. 

In this country Congress mourns over the 
illustrious dead—and also over its members who 
are unknown outside of their own districts—in a 
much more thorough way, but we should not 
venture to say more sincerely. 

We suppose that not many of our readers have 
ever followed the details of a congressional 
funeral. We will therefore describe what takes 
place when a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives dies in Washington during a | 
session. 





The custom is the same for the states- | 
man of twenty years of public life and for the | 
obscure member who has been in Congress but a | 
few weeks.- 

We will suppose that the member has died on a 
Saturday after the adjournment. Although the 
fact of his death has been telegraphed all over the 
country and is known by every member of the 
House, one of the dead member’s colleagues rises 
immediately after the reading of the journal, on 
Monday, and announces his decease. A committee 
is appointed to take charge of the funeral; and 
then the House immediately adjourns, no matter 
how pressing the public business may be. | 

The news is sent to the Senate, and that body 
also adjourns, out of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Congressman. 

On the next or the second day a funeral service 
is held in the early afternoon in the hall of the 
House, to which the Senate, the President and the 
Cabinet are invited, and at the close of the cere- 
mony both Houses adjourn again. 

A large committee of both Houses accompanies 
the remains to the distant home of the member, 
and all the expenses of the trip, including some- 
times very objectionable expenditures for refresh- 
ments, are paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House. 

Later in the session,—sometimes it is six months 
later,—a day is set for the delivery of eulogies 
upon the deceased member. Many speeches are | 
prepared and delivered, some full of feeling, others | 
labored but empty. They are all fully reported 
in the Congressional Record. When the last word 
has been spoken, resolutions of eulogy are adopted, | 
and the House adjourns again. 

Finally a handsomely printed book, containing | 
a finely engraved portrait of the member and all | 
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man and to those of the novice in public life is 
the right way to teach young citizens that public 
service is honorable. 

Is not the prompt resumption of public business, 
and the more faithful discharge of it, the true way 
to pay honor, even to one who has worn himself 
out in faithful service to his country ? 
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GENERAL GRANT’S SELF-CONTROL. 


The wife of a gallant soldier, who was famous 
for his intrepidity and coolness in battle, undertook 
to rally him in a company of friends upon his 
nervousness and excitability at home. She declared 
that she had seen him jump out of a chair when a 
mouse ran across the floor, and that his face had 
turned white and his hands had trembled when 
one of his dogs upset the fire-irons in the parlor. 

“A man may be courageous,” said the general, 
“without having tough and hardened nerves. 
When I was heading a charge upon the enemy’s 
works, or standing in the open field a mark for 
sharp-shooters, I did not know the meaning of fear; 
but the sudden cry of a night-bird in the woods 
would set me trembling from head to foot. A 
battle, with its continuous cannonading and car- 
nage, never affected me, but I lost color and turned 
cold whenever anything unexpected happened.” 

That was a form of nervous excitability from 
which General Grant was singularly free. One of 
the war-time photographers recently related an 
incident which illustrated his extraordinary cool- 
ness. 

It occurred soon after the general’s arrival in 
Washington from the West to take command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Secretary Stanton accom- 
panied him to a well-known gallery where his 
photograph was to be taken. The general dropped 
into a seat beneath the skylight before the camera 
which the photographer was adjusting. 

Suddenly there was a tremendous crash, and a 
shower of broken glass fell around the general. A 
boy who had been sent to the roof to pull off the 
tarpaulin cover in order to let in a stronger light 
had fallen through the skylight to his waist, and 
had smashed the heavy plate glass. 

General Grant neither flinched nor moved a 
muscle. He glanced up at the skylight where the 
struggling boy’s legs were dangling above him, 
but he neither spoke nor left his seat. “There was 
a slight drawing up of the nostrils, and that was 
all,” the veteran photographer takes pains to 
explain. 

Secretary Stanton, who was a nervous man and 
easily disturbed, turned pale, and drew the opera- 
tor into the dark room. 

“Don’t let this get out in the newspapers!’’ he 
exclaimed. “It would look like a design to kill the 
general.” 

The great, silent soldier smiled grimly at the 
Secretary’s excitement, and waited patiently for 
the operator to go on with his work. 

lt was a trivial, insignificant incident in compar- 
ison with the stirring battle scenes from which he 
had come in the West, or with the exhatsting 
campaigns which he was to direct in Virginia; but 
it disclosed his characteristic quality of invincible 
self-control. 

It was the great War Secretary’s first real intro. 
duction to the impassive Man of Iron, who seemed 
to be without nerves. 


* 
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SIGHT-SEERS FROM THE CITY. 


A dear old lady in the country stood in her 
garden snipping flowers with a great pair of shears 
in her hand, and on her head a big sunbonnet 
which an overhanging bough had caught and 
pulled askew at a rakish angle over one eye. She 
paused in her work, and flushed as a high shriek of 
laughter resounded froni a passing carriage, while a 
girlish voice exclaimed, with probably no intention 
on the part of the speaker to be overheard, but 
with no precaution not to be: 

“Goodness gracious, what a looking guy!” 

The old lady, after gathering enough flowers to 
make into a bouquet for a visitor, went into the 
house, where her guest, who had overheard the 
remark, broke into indignant criticism of the girl’s 
illmanners. She heard her out, thoughtfully pinch- 
ing a sprig of fragrant thyme, and then answered 
tranquilly : 

“Well, I don’t know as ’twas so much a matter of 
manners, She didn’t mean me to hear, I guess, 
though she was pretty careless about it. But she 
hadn’t much taste if all she noticed in my garden 
was me. Nasturtiums and marigolds and sweet 
william and roses and hollyhocks all blooming their 
prettiest for her, and she couldn’t see anything but 
an old woman in a crooked bonnet! Well, I am 
sorry, but some folks are queer.” 

City people in the country are too frequently 
queer in ways akin to this. There is no harm in 





| being able to perceive quickly the ludicrous aspects 


of things and people, and persons used to the ways 
and manners of the town naturally find something 
to amuse as well as to please them in the country. 
So, on the other hand, do country folks in the 
city. But there is a class of summer visitors to 
regions who, riding, walking or cycling 
rapidly past villages, farms and fields, fall into a 
way of regarding all they see as a kind of passing 
show for their entertainment. It is praised, ridi- 





the eulogies delivered in his honor, is prepared | culed and criticised. This is done as openly and 
and published at the public expense. Of the ten | lightly as if it were but a stage scene, and the 
thousand copies of the memorial, fifty are bound | figures peopling it those of mere performers, 
in morocco to be given to the dead member's instead of persons whose dearest interests in life 
family, and the others are divided among the | Soe St Seen ae a ay eee ene 
i a lat farmhouse, or the too gaudily adorned little new 
senators and members for distribution. | th 

a . B 5 ome. The careless comment or the contemptuous 
W ith the issue of this volume the public look, seen or overheard, makes a hurt that strikes 

mourning comes to anend. It has consumed the | deep and smarts long. 
greater part of three legislative days, and a large| The sound of horns and rolling of gay coaches 
amount of public money. = | through quiet villages; the gliding of silent, swift 
Certainly men who die in the public service are cycles along shady roads; the speeding of brilliant 
worthy of honor. Certainly, too, in this country — or ringing oe a through 
wn at Se to eek to PRR e towns used only e transit of wagons, 
haiti au eatin ~ keggeos pes peered ge hay-carts, the doctor’s chaise, and the village 
public men, and too niggardiy Of | express—these make so bright and pleasing 4 
honor to them while they are still living. But it | variety for both the dweller in the country, and the 
may be doubted if the payment of indiscriminate | visitor from the city, that it is a pity it should be 
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marred by this thoughtless, unhuman way of look- 
ing at things and the resentment it engenders. 
After all, those only can fully enjoy human life, 
nature, and the phases of rustic industry, who 
pehold them in a friendly, understanding and sym- 
pathetic spirit. Such visitors appreciate alike what 
is beautiful, what is pathetic, and what is comic; 
and their observations never offend, for their curi- 


osity is respectful, their sympathy real, and there | 


is no unkindness in their laughter. 
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OPTE. 


Opie, the celebrated portrait-painter, was greatly 
indebted to Doctor Wolcot, known as “Peter 
Pindar,” for his start upon a successful career. 
Doctor Wolcot found Opie working hard in a saw- 
pit. At that time his fame as a painter rested on a 
humble foundation, and a more modest and unas- 
suming man it would have been difficult to find. 
He was asked what he had painted to acquire the 
reputation he had gained in the village where he 
lived. 

“JT ha’ painted Duke William from the signs,” 
Opie replied, simply, “and stars and sich like 
things for the lads’ kites.” 

Doctor Wolcot told him, some time after, that he 
should paint portraits as the most profitable em- 
ployment. 

“So I ha’,” replied Opie. “I ha’ painted Farmer 
So-and-so wi’ his wife and ten children.” 

“And how much did you receive?” 
inquiry. 

“Why,” returned Opie, with a shamefaced look, 
“Farmer So-and-so, he said it were but right to 
encourage genius, and so he ga’ me half a guinea.” 

“Half a guinea!” echoed Doctor Wolcot. “Why, 
man, you ought to get at least half a guinea for 
every head!” 

“Oh no!”, cried Opie, with uplifted hands. 
“That winna do, sir; it would ruin the country !” 

The painter never lost his modesty, and on the 
other hand, he never lost a certain bluntness of 
speech which was one of his strong characteristics. 

At one time he was painting the portrait of an 


was the 





old beau of fashion, who, whenever he thought the 
artist was touching the mouth, screwed it up in the 
most ridiculous manner. At last Opie said, quietly : 

“Sir, if you want the mouth left out o’ the pic- | 
ture, 1 will do it wi’ pleasure.” 

+9 ——_—__ | 
TWO SYSTEMS. 

The mails of the United States are carried over 
the country by the railroads in cars which are 
commonly placed next to the cars used by the 
express companies for the conveyance of parcels. 
The difference between the business of an express 
office and of a post-office is slight. In Great Britain 
the post-office department transacts nearly all the 
express business of the country. 

In the United States the two operations are 
separated, and each is performed on a system of 
its own. 

The express company seeks for able men to 
be its agents; it promotes those who are faithful; 
it transfers its employés from one place to another 
as they are needed; it retains the services of those 
who do well so long as they do well. 

The government seeks for postmasters among 
the politicians of the party which happens to be in 
power; it never promotes men to responsible posi- 
tions in the department on account of faithfulness; 
it never transfers men from one post-office to 
another; the best service is no security against the 
removal of a postmaster when a change of admin- 
istration takes place, and the more important his 
office the more speedily will he be removed. 

One system or the other is wrong. It is certain, 
however, that the express companies will never be 
80 unwise as to adopt the government plan. 


HIS **‘ HOME.’ 


It would have been strange if so genial and fun- 
loving a man as the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
had not also possessed the qualities of personal 
kindness and hospitality. He did possess them in 
a high degree. An incident of his kindness is 
related by Dr. Samuel Plantz, a Methodist divine. 

Doctor Plantz once strolled one Sunday into 
King’s Chapel, in Boston, where for many years 
Doctor Holmes was a weekly worshipper. The 
church happened to be crowded—it was late, and 
not a seat was unoccupied. 

Doctor Plantz was leaning against the wall when 
he noticed a courtly old gentleman, with a pleasant 
smile, in a pew, beckoning to him with his finger. 
Thinking there was space, he responded to the 
call, and was invited by the old gentleman to take 
his seat. 

The stranger protested, but the other insisted. 
Thinking that very likely the old gentleman knew 
where to find another seat, he sat down, and the 
old gentleman—who turned out to be Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—went and took the stranger’s 
standing place against the wall. 

After the service Doctor Plantz thanked Doctor 
Holmes warmly, and expressed his regret at seeing 
him stand; whereupon Doctor Holmes said: 

“You are a stranger—this is my home.” 

From that time forward, Doctor Plantz says, he 
has never thought of King’s Chapel without a 
feeling that there was a church where one might 
go and feel athome; and he suggests that the story 
affords an excellent example to young people of | 
the attention that should be shown in church to | 
strangers. 
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TRUE ENOUGH. 


Whether one is an admirer of Richard Wagner’s 
music or not, the wit of the speech attributed to 
Alma Tadema on one occasion cannot well be 
denied. 

It was at a dinner given in London by a well- 
known literary man. An equally well-known 


author and correspondent was most enthusiastic in 
his praise of Wagner, not only as a composer of 
music, but as a poet. 

“TI have no doubt,” he said, with great earnest- 
ness, “that in the years to come Wagner will be 
ranked above Beethoven and Schiller.” 








| spared what might have bn he ‘to them a humilia- 


“T quite agree with you,” responded the famous 
painter, quietly; “for certainly,” he continued, as 
the author turned a face beaming with delight at 
this unexpected support toward him, “certainly no 
one can deny that Wagner is a finer musician than 
Schiller, and a greater poet than Beethoven.” 


A WORKING EMPEROR. 


Those who earn their living by manual labor may 
console themselves, if they ever sigh for an easier 
occupation, with the reflection that the great of the 
earth—presidents, kings, princes and ministers of 
state—enjoy nothing so much as hard manual labor, 
and resort to it as often as they can find an excuse 
to do so. Europe has had, in this generation, two | 
illustrious woodchoppers, both of whom, however, 
to their great regret were compelled, in the end, by 
failing health to relinquish their favorite amuse- 
ment. 

One of these men is Mr. Gladstone, and the other | 
was the late Alexander III., Emperor of Russia. 


The Russian Emperor surpasse Mr. Gladstone, 
for he made it his work not only to fell great trees, 
| 
} 





but to work them up into planks, and to plane 
the planks into boards. 

The emperor, during his period of good health, 
owerful man, to 


was an extremely muscular and 
what violent nature 


whom daily exercise of a somew 
was a necessity. 
In winter he caused many of the walks on the 
‘ounds of the Gatschina palace to be left uncleared | 
a those whose duty was to clear them of snow. 
ese walks the emperor shovelled off with his 
own hands under the guard of the sentinels of the 
palace. | 
Dressed in a gray frock and armed with a great 
snow-shovel, the Tsar of all the Russias might have 
been seen—not A the general public, certainly, but | 
by his guards and the inmates of the palac e—raisin 
reat mountains of snow along the paths, or shov el 
ing it into carts, which wheeled it away. 
Sometimes, in the midst of the Russian winter, 
too much snow fell for even the muscular tsar to 
cope with. On these occasions he called out his 
sons—the Tsarewitch Nicholas and the Grand Dukes 
George and Michael. Then the imperial party could 
be seen—and heard, also, for they made much jovial 
uproar in their work—shov elling out the paths of 
the palace. 
It was in the midst of his daily exercise, when | 
insufficiently dressed, that the Emperor of Russia | 
| 
} 
| 
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contracted the cold which resulted in his fatal 
illness. 
SURRENDER. 


General Thomas W. Hyde, of Maine, in his 
| reminiscences of the Sixth Army Corps entitled, 


“Following the Greek Cross,” gives the following | 


account of the manner in which Lee’s surrender | 
was taken by men too young and impulsive to see | 
the full bearing of it: 


A sudden stillness came. The usual thunder | 
round the horizon became strangely silent. It | 
seemed as if we were marching in a vacuum. [ 
dashed ahead, to see what it meant, and within a 
mile came upon our revered division commander, | 
General Petty, sitting under a tree, his face in his 
hands. | 

“What is it, general?” 

“Lee has surrendered,” was the reply. 

I joined him on the ground, and bitter tears fell 
for a career untimely nipped. Wicked, ill-timed 
and selfish as it may have been, grief that the | 
Gees career of army life was cut short, was 

lling my boyish heart. 

Not enough developed to appreciate fully what 
all this meant to civilization, to freedom ‘and to 
countless generations yet to come, my own mistaken 
emotions must have vent for a moment. It was 
only a moment, however. I must tell the boys 
and as I came back down the road, two thousand 
eager faces were drawing near to meet me. 

“The war is over! _ Lee has surrendered!” I cry 
out,.and am carried back and forth on stalwart 
shoulders. Discipline is at an end, and we are only 

atriotic American citizens for the rest of the day. 

he batteries fire off all their cartridges blank, and 
a most crazy joy seizes all alike. 

To our momentary disgust and to Grant’s honor, 
we were, the next day, refused a sight of the 
Southern’ army. How mad we were, and how 
unjustly! We did not want to exult over them, but 
we were curious. The bummers, the sutlers, and 
all that would run the guard, got over, but we were 
forbidden and would not try i And they were 


tion. 


A MERCIFUL PROVISION. 


It is comforting to know that in extreme cases of 
bodily harm men suffer much less than is commonly 
supposed. Rustem Pasha, now Turkish Ambas- 
sador in London, was once attacked by a bear, 
which tore off part of his hand and part of his arm 
and shoulder. He aflirmed afterward that he felt 
no sense of fear or pain. What occupied his mind 
was a feeling of anger “‘because the bear grunted 
with so much satisfaction while thus engaged.” 


Sir Edward Bradford, an Indian officer, bears | 
similar testimony. He was seized by a tiger, which | 
held him with one paw, and then deliberately | 
devoured the whole of his arm, beginning at the 
hand and ending at the shoulder. He, too, is sure | 
that he felt no fear. He believes he felt a little | 
pain when the fangs went through his hand, but is | 
certain that he felt none while 
munching his arm. 

The author of “Among Men and Horses,” from | 
whose book the foregoing facts have been gathered, 
relates an experience of his own, bearing upon the | 
same point. 

He was walking unarmed through an 
jungle, when a tiger sprang 3 almost at his feet. | 
“For probably two seconds, which seemed as many | 

years,” says Mr. Hayes, “he raced round me, while | 

stood stock-still, wondering why I could not put | 
out my hand and catch him y the tail. That was 
the only thought that Ss my mind during 
those eventful moments, until with a bound and a 
eee eee tiger disappeared into the thick under- 
wood, 





Indian | 





SATIRE. 

The woes which are endured by men whose wives 
are socially ambitious have long been a favorite 
theme with satirists. Mr. Boree’s wife has a 
“salon,” and gives entertainments in which the 


great lights of the literary world are presented to 
select assemblies. 


Not long ago a certain authoress, whose talents do 
not extend to the field of elocution, gave readings 
from her works at Mrs. Boree’s “salon.” The 
authoress read in a monotonous tone several essays, 
and then a realistic story in which no one did any- 
thing. Mr. Boree succeeded, during the reading of 
this story, in making his escape into an anteroom 
by a roundabout way. 

The door of the anteroom was shut. In this 
room Mr. Boree found, asleep in a chair, the foot- 
man whose duty it was to usher in visitors. 

Mr. Boree shook him rudely by the shoulder. 

“Wretch!” he said in a hoarse whisper, “you’ve 
been listening at the keyhole!” 
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For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing in- | 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
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CARMEL SOAP 


The purest Castile Soap. 
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IF THE OCEAN WERE DRY. 
By Professor N. S. Shaler. 


What would appear on the Bottom of the Sea.—A strange 
World. 


In this day, when the world has been so 
journeyed over that there is little to tempt the 
imagination of explorers except the frozen regions 
about the poles, adventurous students of the earth 
are turning their attention to the dark realms 
which are covered by the oceans. Beneath that 
vast expanse of waters lies near two-thirds of the 
surface of this planet. 

Until about the middle of this century little was 
known as to the shape of these ocean floors. 
Navigators were content to discriminate between 
deep water where there was safe room between 
their keels and the bottom, and the districts 
where their ships were in danger of grounding. 
They charted the shores and the shallows, but 
left the abysms of the sea to the fancy of poets or 
to the speculations of ill-informed philosophers. 

During the last fifty years, however,—a 
period in which scientific men have, through 
the help of the American and English govern- 
ments, had the opportunity to study the sea 
almost without reference to expense,—our 
knowledge of the ocean floors has advanced 
as it has done in no other equally important 
field. 

Even the depths of the sky, much as they 
have given us, have yielded less of immediate 
value to the student of nature than have the 
regions which lie beneath the waters. 

Our present knowledge of the ocean floors 
is mainly derived from the use of four instru- 
ments of exploration: the sounding-lead, or 
plummet, a heavy weight which is suspended 
by a fine steel wire such as is used in making 
the strings of a piano-forte; the dredge, by 
which considerable quantities of the material 
lying on the sea-bottom are lifted to the 
surface; the drag-net, that serves to gather 
the living forms inhabiting the water at levels 
above the bottom; and the deep sea ther- 
mometer, which tells the temperature of the 
ocean depths. 

To the plummet we owe our growing know- 
ledge as to the shape of the earth beneath the 
waters ; the dredge and drag-net have revealed 
an amazing array of creatures belonging to 
groups of animals unknown in the shallow waters ; 
and the thermometer has shown us that the living 
things of the abysses of the sea dwell in an arctic 
temperature. 

The simplest way for the reader to gain a 
bird’s-eve view of the results of these explora- 
tions is for him to imagine that the ocean waters 
coula in successive stages be drained away, so 
that he might in turn explore the broad strips of 
dry land which would thus, one after the other, 
emerge from the sea and be added to the areas of 
the existing continents. 

The average depth of the oceans is about three 
miles, and their maximum depth less than six. 
We will suppose that the impossible process of 
lowering the waters went on so that they fell to 
the amount of a mile in depth at each downward 
going. 

If the observer could sail along the shores of the 
shrunken ocean, thus lowered by the depth of a 
mile, he would note in most places a vast, bare, 
plain-like expanse, extending from the old coast- 
line far out toward the new-made shores of the 
sea. This belt of plains would be found descend- 
ing gradually toward the seas for the distance of 
from ten to a hundred miles, with a slope of not 
more than five or eight feet to the mile. 

At its outer verge it would be found sloping 
steeply toward the new coast-line. A cruise around 
the North Atlantic would reveal this singular 
margin all the way from Cape Florida by the 
northern lands of the ocean, and thence down to 
the Straits of Gibraltar. It would appear more 
continuously around the Atlantic than elsewhere, 
but something of the same nature would be found 
along all the continental shores. 

The philosophical observer would recognize this 
view of the lowered sea as the ‘‘continental shelf ;” 
he would know that it was a vast mass of debris 
which had been worn from the lands by the 
waves and the rivers, to be brought to rest on the 
shallow waters near the shores. This wearing 
has taken place during the ages since the coast- 
lines of the great lands came to have about their 
present position. 

The waste has been constantly building out 
from the shores, the debris being carried at each 
step farther from the coasts. The process resem- 
bles that where a railway filling is going on, in 
which the carts wheel the earth over the line 
surface of the embankment, to dump it at the 
outer verge, where it falls in a steep slope. 

Those who would like to get an idea of this 
curious shelf may find a portion of it revealed in 
the great plain of the Southern States, between 
the Rio Grande and the Chesapeake. This part 
of our land has recently been elevated from the 


| condition of continental shelf to that of a coastal 
plain. It shows the gently undulating surface 
| declining toward the seaboard. It retains, indeed, 
lexcept for the vegetation and for the shallow 
| valleys of the rivers, the form of surface which 
| was given it while it was beneath the ocean floors. 

On the surface of this great coastal plain our 
imagined traveller would here and there find 
mountainous elevations which now appear as 
islands. The great plain would wrap them around 
much as the prairies of the Northwest now enclose 
the outliers of the Cordilleras, known as the Black 
Hills, which have, indeed, been thus left inlaid 
where the uplifts of North America expelled the 
sea from what is now the Mississippi Valley. 

But near the edge of the great terrace these 
mountains would be rare, for, as we shall see 
hereafter, these heights are peculiar to the land. 
For some reason they do not develop on the sea 
floors. Their place in that region is taken by the 
singularly lofty volcanoes and the towering cones 
of the atolls, or coral reefs of the open ocean. 

These features, though extending also to the 
coastal shelf, are more conspicuous in the realm 
of the deeper sea. 

With the subsidence of the waters to the depth 
of the second mile, there would be revealed a wide 
belt of sea-bottoms, extending, in general, some 
hundred miles beyond the border of the continental 
shelf. The realm of new land would be in many 
ways unlike the continental fringe of shallows 
disclosed by the first subsidence of the oceans. 





The surface would not be approximately level 





curious and perhaps more majestic to behold than 
these constructions of the central fires would be 
the atolls of the oceans—those vast masses of 
limestone built by the reef-making polyps, and 
the host of creatures which find shelter in their 
edifices. 

In the Atlantic Ocean these atolls are compara- 
tively infrequent, but this realm affords one of 
the noblest of such eminences in the Isles of the 
Bermudas. If seen from its base, which lies in a 
depth of more than two miles below the present 
level of the sea, this group of coral islands would 
appear as a vast conical elevation, with a broad, 
flat top, in which rested the shallow basins now 
parted from the sea by the living reefs. 

In the Pacific and the Indian Ocean the coral 
islands are sometimes solitary, but oftener grouped 
at their bases into long, continuous ridges, from 
which spring these steep, truncated, pitted-top 
cones of the separate atolls. 

Nothing in the present aspect of the land, or in 
those which it has presented in former geological 
ages, can be compared with the spectacle which 
would be afforded by these atolls of the sea, could 
they be bared so as to disclose their forms. They 
will probably never be beheld by any intelligent 
being save in the constructive imagination to 
which the student of the ocean depths has to resort 
in lieu of vision. 

Below the plane of three miles there remain the 
abysmal realms of the sea. These deeps, which 
extend to about twenty-eight thousand feet below 
the existing plane of the seas, lie in many separate 
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throughout a large part of its extent, but would 
be cast into broad ridges and valleys, differing | 
very much in aspect from any fields of the existing | 
lands. In this region the mountains would, | 
probably, at few points be visible from the shores, 
which would here, except for the volcanoes and | 
coral reefs, be of singularly unbroken aspect. 
The character of the sediments comprising the | 
rocks of the bottom would also show a great 
change. In the region near the existing shores 
the deposits are in the main made up of the waste 
from the land; but the materials from this source 
of supply diminish toward the deeper sea. 

In the accumulations formed at the depth of 
two miles there is little except the remains of 
organic life commingled with the dust and pumice 
from volcanoes, which, drifting along in the ocean 
currents, finally become water-logged or weighted 
down by encrusting organic species, and sink to | 
the ocean floors. | 
Another descent of a mile would bring the ocean 
level to a point where mvre than half its greatest | 
depth would be taken away. All the great seas, 
such as the Mediterranean, the Caribbean and 
those of the China coast, would vanish or be 
reduced to small basins enclosed within a rim 
separating them from the shrunken field of waters. 
The lands, after a subsidence of two miles, would 
rather exceed the oceans in area; with a subsidence 
of three they would occupy more than two-thirds 
of the earth’s surface. The seas which would 
remain would form, not a connected ocean of 
considerable size, but separate basins, the largest 
gathered around the South Pole. . 

The feature of broad plains without mountains 
would be now more noticeable in the higher levels 
than in these areas far away from the existing 
great lands. But with each successive depression 
of the ocean the island coral reefs and the volcanoes 
of the ocean would become more prominent in the 
strange landscape. 

In the Atlantic basin we should find a vast 
broken series of elevations, probably of volcanic 
materials, extending from Iceland to the Azores 
and southward to within a few hundred miles of 
the mouth of the Amazon, the Azores and Iceland 
being the highest summits of the great range. 
Other volcanic masses, such as the Canaries and 
Cape Verdes, would be seen rising majestically to 
the height of the Andes. 

In fact, the number of volcanic cones which 
would be revealed by the sinking of the sea to the 
depth of three miles would doubtless be many-fold 
greater than those which are now visible to man. 
They would have a mass and dignity unknown in 
the cones which have been built up by the eruptions 
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basins. Of these there are about six in the north 
Atlantic, and perhaps as many more in the part of 
that ocean which lies south of the equator. 

The same patched character of the profounder 
depressions is noticeable in the Pacific Ocean. It 
seems, indeed, that all these abysses are contained 
in these broadly sweeping undulations of the deep 
ocean floors, which are the most noticeable 
geographical feature of that part of the earth’s 
surface. 

So far, owing to the exceeding difficulty of 
dredging, or even sounding at depths of four 
miles, which has limited our knowledge of these 
deeper parts of the ocean, we know little of the life 
that dwells there, and less of its forms, shapes or 
physical conditions. It seems, however, that 
these forms are, in one respect at least, peculiar. 

Over the bottoms of the shallow seas, down to 
somewhat below the level of three’ miles in depth, 
the ocean floor is generally covered with a deposit 
made up in large part of the organic matter left 
by the death of creatures which use this substance 
in their shells or skeletons. But in the greater 
depths the red, clay-like deposit which is there 
forming is almost without lime. 

It seems likely that, owing to the vast pressure 
which it teceives from the overlying fluid, the 
water takes the lime into solution as fast as it is 
deposited. In this way the very depth of the 
depressions tends to prevent the process by which 
the sea floors naturally tend to become shallowed. 

In looking at the oceans, the mind almost 
instinctively turns to the fate of the ships which 
have found their resting-place upon their floors. 
If the reader were appointed to inspect the bottom 
of the drained sea, he would be sure to look at 
once for some remnants of his kind, overwhelmed 
by storm and battle. 

Fancy has depicted these vessels as thickly 
strewn over the bottom of the sea, and at times as 
hung in the depths, unable, on account of the 
density of the water, to find their way to the 
earth. But all we know of the conditions of the 
deeps leads us to believe that the sunken vessel 
finds its way quickly te the foundations of the 
sea. In a few hours, at most, it reaches its 
everlasting grave, and is ready for the swift 
destruction which awaits its form. 

At the stroke of its fall it must in part sink into 
the ooze, which everywhere is deep. Quickly the 
creatures of the sea who, by long existence in 
fields where food is scanty, have learned to avail 
themselves of every chance of subsistence, seize 
upon all the organic matter which fortune has 
sent to them. Even the masts and the other 
woodwork will shortly be honeycombed by living 
species and weighted down by encrusting forms. 








Thus before long the masts will fall, and the decks 
will share in the ruin. 

If the reader could traverse the field whereunto 
came the shot-riddled ships of Trafalgar, he would 
probably be surprised at the slight effect they 
would make on the landscape. Each wreck 
would most likely appear as a low mound of 
debris, in which it would be difficult to trace the 
semblance of the stout craft which waged the 
greatest sea-fight of all time. 

Ships of European peoples have been for 
centuries finding their way to the floors of the 
ocean. Probably over a hundred thousand vessels 
have met this fate since the time when our race 
began to find its way around the world. Yet by 
far the greater part of these have fallen upon the 
shallows near the shore, where the swift currents 
and rapidly moving debris are likely to aid in 
their destruction and burial. 

How swiftly they disappear in these conditions 
may be judged by the experience of the diver who 
has sought for sunken treasures. Almost invari- 
ably, after a hundred years or so has passed, they 
find that the craft is quite lost to sight. Far more 
money has been spent in such explorations than 
has been won from them. 

Curiously enough, the most permanent records 
of man’s empire of the seas are being written in 
the ashes from the coal-fed fires of the steamships. 
This waste is in its nature indestructible, and the 
mass of material contributed in any one year to the 
ocean floors is to be reckoned by the million tons. 
In time all the great ship routes will be paved 

with this debris, which will be built into the 
rocks, to remain as the most enduring physical 
monument of man’s sway upon this sphere. 
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FATHER’S GUN. 


How two Boys bought it back after some successful 
Trapping. 

“Oh dear, if we only had a gun!” Dick 
Wilson sighed. ‘I’ve wanted one more’n ever 
since you shot them ducks with Mutty Clam- 
shell’s gun.”’ 

“I know it,” his brother Tom answered, 
with as deep a sigh, “but I do’ know how 
we're ever going to get one yet awhile. 
Maybe I can earn enough in hayin’ next 
summer, but that’s a good ways ahead.” 

“IT asked Mr. Holcomb what he'd sell us 
back father’s gun for, an’ he said, seein’ 
*twas us, he'd let us have it for eight dollars.” 

“He might as well have said eighty, for all 
our getting it,’’ said Tom, gloomily ; and the 
boys lapsed into silence as they plodded along 
the snowy road toward the schoolhouse. 

Now they came to the little bridge that 
spanned the rapid brook, and stopped for a 
moment to watch the black current braiding 
itself before it slid under the snow-covered ice 

below, and to listen to the water chuckling along 
its unseen path. 

‘*What kind of tracks are those ?’’ Dick asked, 
pointing down to two parallel rows of footprints 
that skirted the roots of a half-submerged, under- 
mined tree near the open water. 

“Why, it’s a mink track—a real old big one, 
too! Oh my, if we could only gethim! A prime 
mink is worth five aollars, they say.”’ 

“Five dollars!’ Dick echoed in wonder. “If 
we had him an’ another little one, we could buy 
back father’s gun.” 

‘Well, we haven’t got ’em and can’t get ’em, 
for we haven’t got a trap nor a gun nor dog; so 
there’s no use talkin’ or wishin’. Come, we must 
be hustlin’ for school.’’ 

That forenoon Dick was covered with shame 
when his teacher detected him drawing a diagram 
on his slate which could have no possible relation 
to any example in his arithmetic. 

‘What do you call that?’’ the teacher sharply 
demanded. 

“It’s a—a sort of a contraption, sir;’’ and the 
labored drawing was obliterated by one swoop of 
a moist forefinger. At noon it was hastily 
reproduced, and Dick explained it to his brother 
in eager whispers, as the two bent over the slate 
in a corner desk. 

“One day down to the Slang last fall, I saw 
a trap made just this way. I guess Mutty made 
it, an’ we can make one, for there isn’t any 
figger four, but just two sticks, so; and, sir, we 
can catch the mink! It won’t hurt to try, an’ 
we can make it after school or at noon or 
Saturday. Le’s do it,’’ urged the hopeful Dick, 
eagerly. 

‘Well, it won’t do any good; it wants steel 
traps to catch mink. But we'll try it, anyhow,” 
said Tom, inconsistently ; and that afternoon they 
built a rude wooden ‘‘dead-fall’’ in the hemlock 
woods. 

They made many trials before they got it set at 
all, and then set it so hard that a lusty coon could 
not have tripped it. At last they had it just right, 
and stood back to admire their handicraft with 
supreme satisfaction beaming from their faces. 

“What fools we are!’ moaned Tom. ‘We 
haven’t got a morsel of bait. We can’t catch a 
minny,—they won’t bite,—and there isn’t a frog 
nor nothin’. Do you suppose there’s one of them 
duck’s heads that hasn’t been eaten ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Dick, joyfully, “I did lay one of 
*em up in the back shed, just to remember the day 
we got ’’em. I’ll clipper home and get it.” 

Half an hour served for this errand, and the 
trap was baited with the duck’s head, which, dried 
though it was, might yet offer some attraction to 
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a hungry mink. But next morning they found it 
undisturbed. There was some encouragement in 
the fact that a skunk had travelled past in the 
night, but had not deigned to notice the duck’s 
head. 

‘‘What we want is some fresh bait,’’ said ‘Tom. 
«If we only had a‘muskrat! They say they’re 
the best bait for mink.”’ 

“Say, Tom, Mutty Clamshell is trapping musk- 
rat to the Slang, and maybe he'd give us a carcass. 
He don't care about ’em when he gets the skin off.” 

«I don’t know,” said Tom, doubtfully. “I 
guess he’d want pay for it. Anyway, we wouldn’t 
want to let him know what we wanted it for. He 
thinks everything that’s wild is his.” 

«To-morrow’s Saturday, and le’s go and see,” 
said Dick. 

As soon as the chores were done the next 
morning they set forth. So intent were they on 
the expedition that they did not visit the trap, in 
whose present bait they had slight faith. 

The Slang was a solid plain of ice from shore to 
shore, a tawny expanse of withered and storm- 
beaten marsh herbage, divided by the winding 
white stripe of the channel that ran like a crooked 
street between the frequent lodges of the muskrats. 
It was difficult to imagine that a stir of busy life 
existed amid this quiet scene; yet in every house 
was a furry family, as busy with the affairs of 
their simple life as when ripples washed the 
verdant shores. 

There was a straight and open path to Mutty 
Clamshell’s house; and the odor of his pitch-pine 
fire came on the northwest wind with a pungent 
tang to the boys. They were about to follow this 
aérial trail, when they discovered a figure moving 
among the muskrat houses, a quarter of a mile up 
the Slang. That shapeless fur cap and loose gray 
coat, belted at the waist, could be no other than 
Mutty’s. 

They came close upon him without his being 
aware of them, so intent was he upon his 
mysterious vocation. In one hand he carried an 
axe and a spear, whose single, barbed tine was of 
disproportionate length to the short, stout shaft. 
In the other hand he bors, by the slippery hold of 
their tails, three dead muskrats. 

Now they watched him creep close to a muskrat 
house, ‘and lay down all he carried but the spear. 
This, after a little careful consideration, he poised 
a moment, and drove with a downward slant 
through the sedge and mud wall, right into the 
centre of a muskrat home. 

When he let go the spear-handle, the boys could 
see that it was violently shaken. He then picked 
up his axe and chopped through the wall close by 
the spear, which he presently lifted forth with two 
impaled muskrats upon it. 

“Ugh, Mr. Mutty, is that the way you catch 
muskrats ?"’ cried Tom, appalled at the cruelty. 


“Where on ole tunder you'll from come?”’ | again. 
‘‘Fus’ I know, I all ‘lone, fus’ | yet.’’ 


Mutty demanded. 
I know I ant some elones.”’ 

Then he made himself terrible with a bellowing 
voice, and pranced toward the boys with a 
threatening air. 

“You come peek on me, heh? You ant gat you 
bisnees for peek on me, no. Don’t you shame for 
peek me, leetly weeked ?”’ 

“We wa’n’t a-peeking, Mr. Mutty, not one 
mite,” Tom said, blanching a little, yet standing 
firm with the blood of four generations of Yankee 
ancestors. ‘‘We only want to get a muskrat of 
you—the oil is good, yon know.” 

“Oh, jes’. Mooserat for hees ile of it,’’ said 
the Canadian, softening a little. “If I'll skeen 
one an’ give it, you goin’ raght off home ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, we will.” 

“Well, I'll goin’ skeen one an’ mek you nice 
presents, me.”’ 

He whipped out his knife, in two minutes 
disrobed the animal of its furry coat, and tossed 
the carcass to the boys. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Mutty!”’ 
up by the tail. 

“I want you give it me two cen’ for dat. He'll 
gat more as fave cen’ worth ile in it, but I’ll let 
you had it for two cen’.” 

“But we haint got two cents,”’ said Tom, letting 
go the muskrat’s slippery tail in his dismay. 

“Wal, you'll ant pooty good up if you'll ant 
gat two cen’,”’ Mutty said, contemptuously. 
“You'll gat for owe me w’en you'll gat reech, I 
guess prob'ly. Took you moosrat.”’ 

Thanking him again, the boys took up the rat 
and hastened away directly to their trap, which 
they were impatient to have properly baited. 

They approached the trap in careless haste, 
Dick in advance, when suddenly he became 
Statuesque in amazement, and then raised a 
triumphant shout. Both boys rushed forward to 
gloat ov ‘ra slender brown form that lay motionless 
benvath the heavy fall of the trap. 

Though not the big mink whose track they had 
first seen, it was a handsome one. They carefully 
reset the trap, baiting it afresh with a piece of the 
muskrat, and hastened home to show the wonder- 
ful trophy to their mother. 

“For all the livin’ world!” Mrs. Wilson 
exclaimed, in admiration of the sleek animal, and 
touching it with feminine caution. ‘And you 
jest ketched the critter yourselves, with nob’dy to 
show you how? Wal, you're your father’s own 
boys for huntin’ an’ trappin’. But he wa’n’t one 
of your vagabondin’ hunters, a-foolin’ away his 
whole time at it, but jest doin’ it for reasonable 
diversion ; and I do hope and pray you won’t ever 
take to it in no other way.” 

“Of course we won’t, mother,’’ Tom protested ; 
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“and say, mother, we’re trappin’ to buy back 
father’s gun. Mr. Holcomb’ll sell it for eight 
dollars; and when we get another mink we can 
buy it.” 

“But you haint got the other mink yet, an’ 
there’s many a slip *twixt the cup an’ the lip.” 

The boys skinned the mink with care, having 
great trouble in getting the bone out of the tail, 
through ignorance of the easy way of doing, it, 
which is to shove it off, instead of turning it off. 
They stretched the skin on a thin board that, 
after much consultation and repeated trials, was 
whittled to proper proportions. 

They could hardly wait for it to dry into 
marketable condition, but when Monday night 
came, took it off and started for the store with the 
precious peltry buttoned under Tom’s jacket. 

*‘Anything I can do for you ?”’ asked the store- 
keeper, catching sight of the unusual visitors, as 


|they came in among the habitual gossiping 


evening loungers. 
‘Are you buying fur ?’’ Tom asked, timidly. 
‘Well, a little, to accommodate customers. Got 

a muskrat skin?’’ He extended his hand care- 

lessly. ‘‘What, a mink? 


but a tol’able fair skin and pretty nigh prime. I 
guess I could afford to give you about two 
seventy-five for it,’ he said, after a critical 
examination. 

A big, good-natured man who was sitting on 
the counter, picked it up and inspected it carefully. 

‘“‘Why, Peters, that’s a tiptop pelt—not a thing 
the matter with it, only it’s a little undersize. 
You'd orter have four dollars for it, boys.” 

Mr. Peters gave it a longer examination. ‘Yes, 
it’s a very fair skin, but four dollars is pretty 
steep. It’s as much as I could get for it; but I'll 
give you three dollars and seventy-five cents. 
Come, you’d ought to let me make a quarter.”’ 

So the boys received the largest sum they had 
ever possessed. 

“Only four and a quarter more!”’ cried Dick, 
exultantly ; “and that big mink’ll fetch more’n 
that.”’ 

“Don’t count your chickens afore they're 


Well, that’s a tol'able | 
fair skin, rather small and none too well stretched, | 





hatched,” said his mother, putting the money 
carefully away in the upper drawer. 

“But we’re going to get it.’’ 

‘Brag is a good dog,’’ Mrs. Wilson continued, | 
**but hang-holt is a better. Be thankful for what | 
you've got.” 

A week passed, during each day of which the 
trap was visited, with hopes that were daily 
disappointed. 

“We might as well quit tendin’ it,” said Tom } 
as, on the eighth day, they found the trap rigidly | 
maintaining its uprightness. ‘‘We sha’n’t get 
anything more in it.” | 

“Le’s wait till that old big feller comes along | 
He haint had a smell of that muskrat) 
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Next morning, as they crossed the little bridge 
on the way to school, they saw the track of the 
patriarchal mink skirting the bank in an up-stream | 
course, disappearing in the direction of the, 
hemlock woods. 

**We’ve got him!” cried the hopeful Dick. } 

“Sho! he hasn’t gone nigh! The bait’s too | 
old. And if he has, the trap has been set so long | 
it won't spring,’’ said Tom the pessimist. | 

Nevertheless, he was as impatient as Dick for | 
school to end and give the opportunity to visit the | 
trap. They reached it abreast, and were equally | 
exalted with joy; for there lay the great mink, as | 
motionless as the fall that had crushed the life out | 
of him. 

What a beauty he was! How they gloated | 
over him, as they laid him on a log between them 
and stroked his glossy coat! | 

Then they heard footsteps lightly crunching the | 
snow, and saw Mutty Clamshell coming up the | 
brook on the track of the mink. He followed it | 
straight on to the trap, when he became aware of 
them and their prize. At first he maintained a | 
sulky silence, which after some nursing burst | 
forth in wrath. 

‘Sacre ton sac! What beesnees you gat for 
ketch up mah minks, heh? 
leetly weeked, for robber poor Frenchmans, 
heh ?” 

“Why, we didn’t know he was your mink! | 
He wasn’t a tame one, was he?’’ Tom said, in 
some trepidation. 

“Yas, sir, he was mah minks! I foller him 
long, long way from de Slang, an’ I'll was goin’ 
ketch him wen I'll get ready. You jes’ sem as 
stole heem off mah traps. You s’pose I goin’ be 
r-robber dat way? No, sah, dat was mah 
minks!’”’ And he pounced upon the mink with 
such a sudden swoop that the boys had not time 
to interpose. 

Dick snatched at one of Mutty’s legs, and Tom 
sprang upon his back and clung to it like a cat, 
but the agile Canadian cast them aside and ran 
off at a pace that it was hopeless for them to 
follow. They stormed and fumed awhile in| 
impotent wrath, and then ran home to tell their 
mother. 

‘It’s clean robbery,” she said, indignantly, 
“and I’ll go straight to Square Bascom and have 
him make out the papers for that mis’able 
Canuck!” she said. ‘‘No, I won’t nuther, I'll go 
to Mr. Holcomb, and he’ll know what to do. 
There’s more’n one way to skin a cat. Come, le’s 
go.” 

The case was plainly stated to their good 
neighbor, who after twiddling his thumbs over it 
a while, and smiling benignly on his excited 
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| spot ? 


audience, said, ‘*You come up in the morning, | the sugar of our Colonial granddames, and is put 
boys, and we'll see what we can do with this ‘ere | on the market in square blocks, wrapped in blue 


Mr. Clamshell.”’ 


papers that bear the state seals. 


Early next morning the boys were at Mr. | Italians always buy their salt by the ounce and, 


Holcomb’s. 


He was soon ready to accompany | as the price seems very high to people whose wages 


them, with a stout cudgel. They made their way | are so low, many are forced to dispense with the 


rapidly across the snow-covered fields and the icy | luxury altogether. 
|lack of salt in food. 


plain of the Slang to the Canuck's castle, whose 
portal was guarded by a hound of doubtful 
whiteness and a cur of lower degree. 

The baying and yapping of the dogs brought 
Mutty to the door before the visitors had come 
near. He took a long look at them, then with- 


drew and again reappeared, with a most amiable | 
| evaporation of sea-water, and many are the fierce 


smile adorning his unwashed visage. 








Various ills arise from the 

That terrible parasitic dis- 
ease, pellagra, which affects so many Italians in 
mind and body, has been partially attributed to 
the unsalted polenta, or porridge of yellow corn- 
meal, that forms the chief article of peasant diet 
in certain sections. 

Italian law forbids any private enterprise in the 


“Good morny, M’sieu Huccum. Good morny, | hunts among shore grottoes for contraband salt- 
mah leetly frien’. I was jes’ comin’ up for see | works. These are sought just as revenue officers 
you. Dat was pooty good funny I'll had yistiddy ferret out illicit whiskey distillers in the mountain 
for foolish de boy for tink I goin’ kep’ hees minks. caves of the United States. A Genoese sailor told 


Ha, ha, he-e-e! 
dat’s all! 
ant know for peel it good, an’ stretch it for spile 
him up. Here he was;’’ and he produced the 
neatly stretched skin and handed it to Mr. 
Holcomb. 

‘He nice one. Oh, I was preffec mans for peel 
de minks, me,’’ said Mutty. 

The boys were quite taken aback by the 
Canadian’s amiable demeanor, and felt condemned 
for having made such a serious charge against 
him. 

*“We’re ever so much obliged to you,” Tom 
said, ‘“‘for skinnin’ and stretching the mink so 
nice; it "most seem’s if we ought to pay you for 
doing it.”’ 

“IT guess you needn't pay him anything,”’ said 
Mr. Holcomb, with a grim smile. ‘‘He’s glad 
enough to let you have it; aint you, Mutty ?”’ 

“Yas, yas, I werry glad. I had mah funny, 
dat all I want.”’ 

“And now look here, Mutty, you'd better not 
try to have any more such fun. It might get you 
into trouble—into jail, maybe.”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no! I had plenty fun, plenty, 
plenty !” 

“All right; don’t forget it. 
boys.” 

“I’m glad he had sense enough to give it up 
without a fuss,” said Mr. Holcomb, when they 
got out of Mutty’s hearing. ‘“‘And now, boys, 
the gun is yours as soon as you’re a mind to take 
T'll sell the skin for you—I guess I can get 
more for it than you can. I expect to get six 
dollars for it, so you'll have enough left to keep 
you in ammunition quite a spell.” 

‘“‘“How good you are! Thank you, thank you,” 
said the overjoyed boys, both together. 

Presently the precious gun was delivered into 
their hands. Was there ever a gun so fine, with 
bright brass trimmings, and a beautiful curled 
maple stock and brown barrel without a rust 
And there was the silver plate on the grip, 
with their dear dead father’s initials engraved on 
it. Oh, what a treasure it was—and theirs 
already ! 

They took turns in bearing it home, for one 
could hardly support the pride of such a burden. 

‘“‘Well, here we are, mother, safe and sound, 
and here’s father’s gun!” 

“For all this livin’ world! 
have a fuss with that thievin’ creetur’ ?”’ 

“No, indeed! He gave the mink skin right up 
as soon as he saw Mr. Holcomb, and he’s got it 
and is goin’ to sell it for us; and he gave us the 
gun right off now.” 

Their mother already had it in her hands, 
fondling it and carefully wiping the engraved 
silver plate, forgetting the blur was in her eyes, 
and not on the initials, “T. W.”’ 

Row anv E. Roprnson. 


Good day. Come, 


“SALT, TOBACCO AND POSTAGE- 
STAMPS.” 


Wherever one goes in Italy, whether through 
busy city thoroughfare, to quiet mountain hamlet, 
or along country highway, he is sure to see some 
shop which bears the notice, ‘‘Salt, Tobacco and 
Postage-Stamps.” This queer combination is ex- 
plained when one learns that these three articles 
are revenue specialties that can be sold publicly 
by the holders of government licenses only. 

It is hard for Americans, to whom salt seems a 
cheap necessary, to realize how many poor Italians 
manage to exist without it. 

A country which has neither salt-wells nor salt- 
lakes must import its salt or procure it by the 
evaporation of sea-water, necessarily a slow and 
expensive process. All along the shores of the 
Mediterranean are large vats in which sea-water 
is exposed to the intense heat of an Italian sun, 
that causes it to evaporate and leave a dirty 
saline deposit. 
pass through various refining mediums before it 
is fit for use. 

In its first stage of large, yellowish crystals the 
salt is sold at four cents a pound to the very poor 


This “salt,” in the rough, must | 


for cooking purposes, and to the peasants for their | 


cattle and sheep. 

A second quality, coarse-grained and not over- 
white, is sold at eight cents a pound to the larger 
middle-class. 

Still another kind, fine white table-salt, is sold 
at sixteen cents a pound, but it rarely finds its 
way into the country, being required only for the 
use of fine city people. Being too precious to lie 
in a loose, wasteful state, this salt is molded like 


And. you didn’t | 











I was jes’ mek some funny, | me that his father was then serving a long term in 
I took de minks ’cause I ’fraid de boy | the penitentiary because he had been caught boiling 


down sea-water. 

An English resident of Naples wished to make 
a salt-water aquarium in order to preserve the 
many beautiful specimens of fish, shells and sea- 
weed which she had bought from the fishermen 
about the bay. Before her aquarium could be 
filled she was obliged to procure a certificate from 
the British consul. This paper she presented to 
the mayor of Naples, who in turn gave her a 
permit to dip a specified number of gallons from 
the cubic miles of salt-water lying in sight of her 
windows. It is needless to add that fees and red 
tape together almost destroyed her interest in 
aquariums. 

Similar restrictions apply to the private growing 
of tobacco, the cultivation, manufacture and sale 
of which in Italy are the exclusive right of the 
government, which imposes severe penalties for 
infringement of the monopoly. Some years ago 
a Roman was heavily fined because half a dozen 
large tobacco-plants were discovered, growing in 
pots in the housetop garden on his flat roof. 

For some reason, climatic or agricultural, 
tobacco does not flourish in Italy, the leaves being 
small and of inferior flavor. This fact, added to 
the almost prohibitive tax on imported tobacco, 
places all but the meanest quality beyond the 
reach of the masses, so that only well-to-do Italians 
really know what good tobacco is. 

A Virginia tobacconist informs me that in his 
shipments to Europe, the sorry lots of strong, 
ill-flavored tobacco are always reserved for the 
Italian market. 

Owing to the meagre home-supply of tobacco, 
the government must resort to importation, but so 
strict are the laws of monopoly that custom-house 
officers are kept on the gui vive for smugglers of 
tobacco. 

An American, who arrived at an Italian port 
with two or three fine cigars in his pocket- 
case, had them confiscated, to his great astonish- 
ment, which afterward changed to indignation 
when he saw the officials leave the boat, smoking 
those selfsame cigars. 

Notwithstanding all this, Italians are a nation 
of smokers. So generally is the habit recognized, 
that the soldiers, drafted for military service and 
receiving their bare victuals and clothes, are never- 
theless allowed ten centimes—two cents—per day 
for tobacco. Such villainous cigars as they buy 
for five centimes apiece! Long, black rolls of 
nondescript leaves, perhaps one-tenth of them 
being decent tobacco. They give out an odor that 
lingers sickeningly on the air long after the smoker 
is lost to sight. 

On railway trains at least two-thirds of the 
coaches are marked ‘‘Smoking Allowed,” and be- 
cause of the small, badly-ventilated compartments, 
one must stifle for hours, if he happens to get 
wedged in between confirmed smokers, a frequent 
occurrence in the overcrowded trains. 

Toward midnight, on the fashionable prome- 
nades of Italian cities, a common sight is the 
stooping figure of a man, holding close to the 
ground a tiny lantern tied to a long stick. He is 
looking for the cigar ends which are thrown aside 
by rich ‘“‘swells,’’ and he can sell all that he 
finds, to be worked over into snuff and smoking 
tobacco. 

Chewing is virtually unknown, but snuff-taking 
is almost universal among elderly persons of the 
laboring class, and one often sees two market 
crones exchanging friendly pinches and sneezing 
in concert as they sit watching their wares, and 
waiting for customers. 

There is little to say about the last word of our 
curious sign, for elsewhere, as in Italy, postage- 
and revenue-stamps are issued by the government, 
and sold by its authorized agents. All stamps 
bear the portrait-head of the reigning king, 
Humbert of Savoy, and, as in other lands, they 
vary in color according to price. 

Because Italy’s need for money is great, her 
internal postal rates are very high; and while a 
letter to the far ends of the earth costs but the five 
cents prescribed by the International Postal Union, 
a missive to an adjoining town must bear a four- 
cent stamp to ensure its delivery. 

Underpaid letters can be reclaimed only by the 


| payment of a tax equal to the amount of postage 


already due, and the double sum is indicated by 
a special stamp affixed at the delivery office, and 
is collected by the letter-carrier. The dead-letter 
office, which is an important feature in the postal 
arrangements of the United States, exists in Italy 
in a very imperfect state, so that one must write 
himself to recover a letter which he thinks has 


gone astray. Ouive May Eaorr. 
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THE ROUNDELAY OF THE YEAR. 


Dying Winter cowers 
y the smoldering fire. 
What cares he for flowers 
That bud for the Spring’s desire, 
While ever his end draws nigher? 
elladay 
For Yesterday 
Is the season’s roundelay! 
In her nest of leaves— 
Over-thick for breath— 
The spep* + ngtide grieves 
At the: ‘Ne south-wind saith, 
The Gum, wind of her death. 
elladay 


For Yesterday 
Is the season’s roundelay! 
For her lost delight 
Summer maketh moan. 
Autumn scales the height 
With her scarlet flag outblown,— 
Farewell to the swallow flown! 
Welladay 
For Yesterday 
Is the season’s roundelay! 
Autumn’s trembling hold 
Lets his gray cloak fall, 
As over him_weak and old 
Drops the Winter’s icy pall! 
And this is the end of all? 
Welladay 
For Yesterday 
Is the season’s roundelay! 
Ney, the season dies 
ut to live anew! 
Next year’s swallow flies 
Where the last year’s swallow flew, 
Far up in the sunny blue! 


fleets ain A 
Is the season’s roundelay! 


Original. KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


see 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING.” 


In visiting one of the large city hospitals, the 
writer asked the superintendent of nurses what 
was the most remarkable incident that she remem- 
bered in her long hospital experience. The lady 
thought for some time, and then, with a perplexed 
smile, said: 

“We are so used to suffering that I cannot 
recall any special incident, such as you desire.”’ 

She stopped, while her face became grave. 
Then it lighted up. ‘I can tell you what was the 
most touching and impressive thing I ever saw in 
my hospital experience. I don’t need to think 
very long for that.” 

As the writer begged her to relate the story, she 
began: “It took place several years ago. There 
was a terrible accident in the city where I was 
then nursing, and two lads were brought in fatally 
mangled. One of them died immediately on 
entering the hospital ; the other was still conscious. 
Both of his legs had been crushed. A brief 
examination showed that the only hope for the 
boy’s life was to have them taken off immediately, 
but it was probable he would die under the 
operation. 

*«<*Tell me,’ he said, bravely, ‘am I to live or 
die ?” 

“The house surgeon answered as tenderly as he 
could: ‘We must hope for the best; but it is 
extremely doubtful.’ 

“As the lad heard his doom, his eyes grew 
large and then filled with tears. His mouth 
quivered pitifully, and in spite of himself, the 
tears forced themselves down his smoke-grimed 
cheeks. He was only seventeen, but he showed 
the courage of a man. i 

_“As we stood about him, ready to remove him 
to the operating-room, he summoned up his fast- 
failing strength, and said: 

“<<Tf I must die, I have a request to make. I 
want to do it for the sake of my dead mother. 
I promised her I would. I have kept putting it 
off all this while.’ 

“We listened, wondering what the poor lad 
meant. With an effort he went on: 

“<T want to make a public confession of my 
faith in Christ. I want a minister. I want to 
profess myself a Christian before I die.’ 

**We all looked at each other; it-was a situation 
new to our experience. What should wedo? A 
nurse was despatched at once for a clergyman who 
lived near by. In the meanwhile we moved the 
boy up-stairs to the operating-room. There we 
laid him on the table. By this time, the minister 
had arrived hatless. The boy welcomed him with 
a beautiful smile. The clergyman took his poor 
hand. I had been holding it, and it was already 
growing cold. The house surgeons, the nurses 
and others, who came in to witness his confession, 
stood reverently by. The boy began: 

*«T believe—’ he faltered, for he could hardly 
speak above a whisper, he was so weak. I could 
not help crying. The surgeon did not behave 
much better. Not a soul in the room will ever 
forget the sight, nor the words when the boy 
said : 

“<I believe in Jesus Christ—His Son—Our 
Lord—and Saviour —’ 

‘‘He stopped because he had not strength to say 
another word. Then the clergyman, seeing that 
the end was near, hastily put a small piece of 
bread in the lad’s mouth, and a few drops of 
hospital wine to his lips; thus formally adminis- 
tering the sacrament and receiving the lad—from 
the operating-table—into the company of those 
who profess the name of Christ. Summoning up 
all his strength, while the minister was praying, 
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«I believe—’ With these blessed words upon 
his lips he passed away. 

“‘The surgeon put aside his knife and bowed his 
head. The Great Physician had taken the poor 
boy’s case into His own hands. That, sir, was 
the most touching and beautiful thing I have 
seen in my hospital experience of almost twenty 
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THE OLD-TIME SCHOOL. 


Many curious facts connected with the history of 
education in this country are brought out in the 
Histories of Education in the various states, now 
in course of publication by the United States 
Bureau of Education. An account of what a 
country school was in the early part of the present 
century is contained in the “History of Education 
in Delaware,” in this series. It consists chiefly of 
a narrative by Rev. R. W. Todd, himself a pupil of 
a public school in the thirties and forties. The 
teacher, Mr. Marshall, was an elderly man, who 
wore an immense pair of brass-bowed spectacles, 
which alternately bestrode his nose and adorned his 
shining bald head. 

The entire curriculum of the school was covered 
by the three cabalistic letters, R. R. R., understood 
to represent the three eat sciences, Readin’, 


*Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic. The three G’s—Grammar, 
G’ography and G’ometry—had then scarcely been 
dreamed of as possible in a country school. The 


Primer, or rather a Primer,—for it mattered not 
what it was, so long as there were A B C’s in it,— 
was the text-book most in demand. - 

The master’s method of teaching the alphabet 
was to point with a little stick to each letter in 
regular order, call its name, and require the pupil 
to pronounce the name after him. As his time was 
divided between pointing to the letters and watch- 
ing Billy Wadman, Dick Sorden, Bill Daniel Roe, 
Sally Price and the rest, it not infrequently hap- 
pened that the urchin reciting was looking any- 
where else rather than at the letter. It required 
most of the winter for a child to learn his A B C’s. 

Then came the spelling-book. Scholars were not 

ermitted to attempt reading until they had mas- 
fered the s nage Meno even to the long words like 
concatenation, ierogiyphically, etc.; and the 
teacher even introduced a test word which it was 
necessary for the pupil to master before he could 
take up the initial reading lessons about the robin, 
the wren and the lion. This word was as follows: 

Honorifticabilitudeanditatib 

The pupil must repeat and spell this, going back 
at each syllable and pronouncing up to and includ- 
ing the last syllable, without hitch or blunder, 
thus: 

H-o-n, hon, o-r, or, honor, i-f, if, honorif, t-i, ti, 
honorifti, c-a, ca, honoriftica, b-i-l, bil, honoriftica- 
bil, i, i, honorifticabili, t-u, tu, honorifticabilitu, 
d-e, de, honorifticabilitude, a-n, an, honorifticabili- 
tudean, di, di, honorifticabilitudeandi, t.a, ta, 
honorifticabilitudeandita, t-i, ti, honorifticabilitude- 
anditati, b-u-s, bus, honorifticabilitudeanditatibus, 
q-u-e, que, honorifticabilitudeanditatibusque! 

When this nonsense was mastered, the next book 
was the Introduction to the English Reader, and 
after that the English a the —_ 
could conveniently obtain ese ks, The 
master usually read along ahead of the student, 
sentence by sentence, or a few words at a time, the 
pupil drawling the words after him. 

he beginner in mathematics was plunged head- 
long into the profundities of Pike’s Arithmetic, 
two-thirds of whose examples were in unds, 
shillings and pence. The master could do “all the 
sums in the ’rithmetic,” and he was very obliging 
in “doing the sums” for the pupils, but he never 
explained them. It is doubtful if he could explain 
them, having learned, as he taught, simply by 
rote. 

Master Marshall was a kind man; but the rod of 
his successor, Master Wilson, was brought into 
constant requisition. “I solemnly aver,” says Mr. 
Todd, “that for many of the floggings I received 
from this devoted friend and teacher, averaging 
nearly one per diem for a year, I found it impos- 
sible to discover any cause, and he was too quiet 
and dignified to explain. 

“Again and again, as I sat unconscious of violat- 
ing 7 of Master Wilson’s rules, the hickory, 
pitched with unerring aim, would roll from my 
person, rattling down upon the floor, That was a 
notification that it was now my interesting duty to 
take the switch k to the teacher’s desk, and 
stand to receive the chastisement supposed to be 
needed for my intellectual development.” 

The methods of instruction were so bad that not 
infrequently children attended school four or five 
Fame without learning to read, write or “cipher” 

hrough long division. 

The bleakest, noisiest, dustiest spot in the dis- 
trict, always on a ublic road, generally at the 
unction of two roads, was chosen for the school- 

ouse after excited deliberation, and on the spot a 
cabin of logs or unsmoothed timber was erected. 

A uniform system of text-books was as yet a 
dream. Comly’s Spelling-Book, the English Reader, 
Murray’s Grammar and Pike’s Arithmetic were 
used more than other books, but students were 
generally sent to school either without books, or 
with such as suited the caprice or poverty of their 
parents. 

Doctor Grimshaw said, in 1855, “I found in one 
school, with forty-three names on the roll, the 
overage attendance in which was twenty-seven, 
five different kinds of reading-books, and seven 
different sorts of arithmetic.” 

And yet there are many old people who firmly 
believe that our public schools have sadly degener- 
ated since their day! 
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BEARDING THE LION. 


In his latter years Curran, the eloquent Irish 
advocate, was so subject to bodily ills and a settled 
melancholy that he took no pleasure in his renown, 
nor enjoyment in the wealth he had gained from 
his profession. He was living then in London, 
whose potentate in medicine and surgery was 
Abernethy, as noted for his rough, abrupt manners 
as for his professional skill. Curran called on the 
doctor eight times, and stated his ailments, and each 
time was briefly heard and abruptly dismissed. 
As he grew no better, he became convinced that 
Abernethy had failed to get a clear idea of his 
condition. 


Curran resolved to pay him the ninth visit, and to 
state at length all his symptoms, no matter how 
urgently the doctor might try to dismiss him from 
his office. He went, and fixing his dark, piercing 
ores on the rough surgeon, and speaking in his 
shrillest tones, said: 

“Mr. Abernethy, | have paid eight different visits, 
and paid you eight different guineas, yet I am 
persuaded you are still ignorant of the nature of 
my complaints. Now I am determined that you 
shall listen while I communicate the symptoms as 
well as I can.” 

“Go on, sir,” said Abernethy, assuming the air 
of a patient listener. “Disclose not only your 
symptoms, but your parentage, birth, age, native 
place, and anything else _ please.” 

Not a bit disconcerted the doctor’s sarcasm— 
he had practised too long in Irish courts for that— 
Curran began in the gravest manner: “My name is 





John Philpot Curran.” 


then he had been ignorant that his patient was the 
eloquent Lrish orator. - 
“My parents were poor but honest people, of the 
province of Munster, where I wag born at New- 
market, County Cork, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty. My father procured my 
admission into one of the Protestant free schools, 
where I obtained the rudiments of my education. 
I was next enabled to enter Trinity College in the 
humble sphere of a sizar” [a student who paid 
nothing for board and tuition, and little for lodging q 
Curran went on, enlivening the narrative wit 
humorous sketches, till he arrived at the complaints 
which had occasioned his nine visits. 

Abernethy did not interrupt him; and when 
Curran had finished, the doctor questioned him 
until he knew all that the patient could tell him 
about his ailments. The lawyer who dared to 
“beard the lion in his den” interested the rough 
medical autocrat. 

He did all that his skill could do for his patient’s 
relief, and continued not only his physician, but his 
friend, until Curran’s dea he incident is a 
humorous illustration of a stanza written by a poet 
of that century: 


Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains ; 
Geneg it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
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O LITTLE WHITE CROSS. 


O little white cross! 
marks our loss, 

And tells to the passer-by, 

That at thy feet, 

In slumber sweet, 

A little child doth lie. 


O little green mound! 
Within hy bound, 

Are buried hopes and fears, 
And only G 

Knows how thy sod 

Drinks in a mother’s tears. 


O little white soul! 
Beyond the goal 
That crowned thy life’s brief space, 
With Cherubim 
Thou dost worship Him, 
And view His Unveiled Face. 
H. A. KEAN. 
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WASHERWOMAN TO A POET. 


Surely few house-warmings—and a house-warm- 
ing is one of the most memorable and significant of 
domestic celebrations—are likely to be remembered 
with more satisfaction and pride than that which 
attended the first occupancy of the dwelling of 
Mrs. Kate Choate, of Amesbury. 


She was the poet Whittier’s washerwoman; and 
when by ane pee 8 ney she had earned a 
home for herself and her family, he was one of the 
foremost among the neighbors and friends who 
organized the festivities, and heightened the delight 
of their hostess by leaving substantial tokens of 
their regard, including a complete set of furniture 
for the new — 

Mr. Whittier was present among the guests and 
made the speech of congratulation, concluding it 
with the recitation of a poem which he modestly 
descri as a piece of machine poetry. entrusted 
to him for the occasion. It was his own, of course, 
and it is given in full in his “Life and Letters,” 
goasemty published. The last three verses are as 

ollows: 


Thanks, then, to Kate Choate! 
Let the idle take note 
at their fingers were made for; 
She, cheerful and jolly. 
Worked on late and early, 
And bought—what she paid for! 
Never vainly repining. 
Nor begging, nor whining; 
The morning star twinkles 
On no heart that’s lighter 
As she makes the world whiter 
And smooths out its wrinkles. 
So, long life to Kate! 
May her heirs have to wait 
ll they’re gray in attendance; 
And her flatiron press on 
Still teaching its lesson 
f brave independence. 

Mr. Whittier’s early poems accorded, in his 
“Songs of Labor,” due poetic honors to the profes- 
sions of drover, shoemaker, ship-builder, farmer 
and fisherman. It is pleasant to find him also 
gracefully recognizing the worth of a profession 
no less useful and honorable, but less often honored. 
“Long life to Kate,” too, he has doubtless secured, 
in transferring her, flatiron and all, from the 
steamy realm of the kitchen to the more romantic 
atmosphere of verse. 


———_—_<++—__- 


A MAD HORSE. 


It is exciting when the hunted tiger turns and 
charges the hunter, and he realizes that unless his 
bullet proves to be fatal, he will be a dead man. 
But no charge of tiger or of grizzly-bear was ever 
so exciting as was the rush of a mad horse upon an 
English army surgeon in the streets of Lucknow. 
The surgeon, Doctor Knighton, was driving with a 
friend in a gig to visit a palace. To his astonish- 
ment, the streets were deserted, save by two or 
three persons who were running as if for their 
lives. 

Suddenly an agonizing yell broke the stillness. 
As the gig spun round a corner, the mare stopped 
with an unexpectedness that almost threw the two 
men into the street. In the middle of the road was 


the gig into the yard. As he slammed the gates 
back, and their heavy bolt dropped into its socket 
the man-eater came thundering up. With hea 

and cheeks covered with blood, he glared through 
the iron railing. Cocked ears, distended nostrils 
and glaring eyeballs showed the ferocity of the 
baffled monster. The mare shivered as with cold, 
though the sweat streamed off her coat. 

The man-eater stood for several minutes glarin 
through the bars, arid then began to walk roun¢ 
and round the yard to find an opening. At last, 
satisfied that he could not get in, he turned, rattled 
his iron heels against the bars, and with head and 
tail erect, galloped down the road. 
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REMARKABLE PETS. 


A good thing may be carried to excess; and too 
earnest and persistent a dwelling on the importance 
of the minor virtues sometimes has an effect con- 
trary to that intended. A little girl who is uniformly 
kind to animals, and who has been known to make 
the tour of an extensive neighborhood, much over. 
loaded with an armful of scared and clawing stray 
eat, which she declined to relinquish until she could 
do so in the assurance that her burden had found a 
good home, was heard to exclaim the other day, 
with indignant emphasis: 

“I’m so tired of ‘our dumb animals,’ and ‘sagacious 
pets,’ and ‘the friends of man,’ that I believe I 
shall pull the cat’s tail as soon as I get home, and 
tie a tin can to the puppy’s!” 

She did neither, having sufficiently relieved her 
feelings in the outburst; but it is not hard to 
sympathize with her. Our pets are doubtless often 
sagacious, and often interesting, but for a change 
one would like occasionally to hear of a noble 
Newfoundiand that was born idiotic, or a feeble- 
minded kitten that did not know cream from soap- 
suds. 


The irrepressible “funny man” of the news- 
papers, however, is not yet weary of animal 
sagacity. On the contrary, he has recently fur- 
nished some striking examples, which we give 
below, merely suggesting that, if the reader does 
not enjoy caricatures, he had better pass them by. 

Not long ago, he tells us, a gentleman in India 
owned a tame snake of a harmless kind, of which 
he was very fond and which returned his affection. 
On one occasion, at the approach of a dangerous 
tropical thunder-storm, the intelligent reptile over- 
heard its master expressing his fears, and proved 
instantly —s to the emergency. Wriggling 
swiftly to the hearth, it ran up the chimney and 
stood on its head at the to , With its tapering tail 
elevated toward the clouds. The lightning -rod 
thus improvised answered the purpose perfectly, 
and the peril was averted. 

Again, a gentleman in New York was the proud 
possessor of a beautiful and amiable tortoise-shel! 
eat, notable alike for feline sounds, and sound 
feline sense. One tempestuous night her owner, 
returning late and weary, could not find a bootjack 
and was unable to get off his heavy, wet boots. 
than understood the situation immediately, and 
running vay fl down-stairs slipped out-of-doors, 
and ting the clothes-drier emitted her very best 
howl—loud, long-drawn, melancholy and moving. 
At once a shower of bootjacks rained down from 
the windows of irate neighbors, and she had but 
to select the most suitable one and carry it in her 
mouth to her master’s feet. She now wears a silver 
collar in commemoration of her acity. 

The third pet, the funny man declares, belonged 
in London. He was a pug dog, who, becoming 
accidentally separated from his master and losing 
his way in the great metropolis, entered a cab which 
he observed standing by the curbstone, and’refused 
to leave it until driven to the address on his collar! 





we 
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A LOST DINNER. 


When George P. A. Healy, the American por- 
trait-painter, was living in Paris, very poor and 
quite unknown in his profession, he had the usual 
ups and downs of an artist’s life. He and his wife 
had inexpensive rooms, neither of which was a 
kitchen. 


But, he says, our big stove boasted of something 
which might pass for an oven, and this Mrs. Healy 
was determined to utilize. She bought a goose, 
and we rejoiced at the thought of escaping that day 
from the monotonous meal in an ill-ventilated 
room, overcrowded with famished mortals. In 
due time the goose was shut up in the oven. 

The bell rang and a gentleman entered. He was 
an important personage, very rich, and a possible 
sitter; one to be well received by a struggling 
young artist. I forgot all about the goose, and 
showed my work to this amateur, who seemed to 
be interested in it. 

He was a prolix talker, and liked the sound of 
his own voice. I encouraged this weakness, and 
— we were launched in an interminable 

iscussion on art; art in general, art in the past, 
art in America, art everywhere. Our conversation 
was soon accompanied by a low singing sound 
which became a sizzle, and then a ver table sput- 
cocene- The goose had burst in upon the artistic 
ta 


A strong odor Bente the painting-room, and a 
glance convinced me of my wife’s utter wretched- 
ness. Buta well-primed talker is not to be stopped 
by trifles. Once or twice our visitor looked up, a 
little startled by the sputtering, and seemed aston- 
ished by the strong odor; but I suppose he con- 
cluded that the kitchen was inconveniently near, 
and the discussion went on. 





the mangled body of a woman. 

Steering the mare clear of the bloody heap, the 
surgeon drove on, amazed to see that every house 
appeared to be uninhabited. Presently he spied a 
man standing on a housetop, shading his eyes with 
one hand, and gazing intently up the street. 
Pulling the mare up, the surgeon shouted to him: 

“W hat’s the matter?” 

The man dropped his hand, looked down, and 
shouted back: 

“The man-eater is loose! sahibs! 
He’s mad to-day !” 

The surgeon had heard of a savage horse, belong- 
ing to a trooper of the King of Oude, and of his 
nickname, “Kunewallah,” or the man-eater, given 
to him because he had killed many men. As the 
surgeon hesitated for a moment as to which street 
he should take, the man on the housetop shrieked: 

“He is coming! He is coming! ‘ake care, 
sahibs, take care!” 

Following the man’s directing hand, the surgeon 
saw far up the road a large bay horse shaking a 
white bundle in his mouth. It was a native child 
the brute had seized by its shirt. Catching sight 
of the gig, the mad horse dropped the child and 
furiously rushed toward it. 

The terrified mare was almost unmanageable 
but she was turned about,—the surgeon never could 
tell how,—and went tearing at a mad gallop down 
the road. 

The iron hoofs of the man-eater were heard 
clattering behind. The surgeon looked over his 
shoulder. The glance showed him that unless he 
could drive into a yard, not far off, there was no 
hope of escaping the attack of the furious animal. 
Its gates were ordinarily closed; but a streak of 
— shining between them suggested that they 
might be ajar. 

ey were—and the mare’s head almost touched 
them as she stopped. Jumping out, the surgeon 
flung himself against both gates. They swun 


Look out, 








the boy said distinctly : 


Instantly Abernethy’s attention was fixed; until 





back. Catching the mare by the bit, he dragge 


| 
| 


When, at last, he took his leave, we both rushed 
to the stove. The singing had ceased; the goose 
was little more than a cinder! 


+ 
> 





NEW FORM OF COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


The subject of color-blindness, the great import- 
ance of which has been widely recognized only 
within recent years, continues to occupy the atten- 
tion of many scientific experimenters. Professor 
Koenig, of Berlin, has just discovered a form of 
this infirmity hitherto unrecognized. 


Persons who are said to be “typically” color- 
blind see yellow where the normal eye sees red, 
while those who are totally color-blind are able to 
perceive no colors at all. 

The new form of color-blindness discovered }y 
the German savant appears to be intermediate 
between the “typical” and the “total” phases. 
Those who suffer from it perceive nothing but white 
in the entire length of the solar spectrum, except 
that at the end where the ordinary eye perceives 4 
bright red, they see a faint shade of yellow, while 
at the violet end of the spectrum they are sensible 
of a slight blueness in the light. 

The dangers that arise from color-blindness are 
frequently pointed out, and much pains is taken to 
= against them in the selection of engineers 

or railway locomotives and steersmen for vessels; 
but few think of the deprivation of pleasure which 
those suffer whose eyes are not sensitive to all the 
colors that make up the sunbeams. A person who 
is totally color-blind is almost as much to be pitied 
as one who is deaf; fora large share of the beauty of 
the world must be lost to those who know neither 
red, nor green, nor violet, but only varying inten- 








sities of whiteness or grayness. 
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THE WEAVER WIND. 


Ha!” the weaver laughed, “I’ll make 
A web of filmy lace 

And then I’ll toss 

A veil across 
My lady’s lovely face.” 


“Hal 


Then over land and over sea 
The wind blew, swift and loud, 
And the silver light 
Of the moon that night 
Shone through a fleecy cloud. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


<-o- 


IN A SNOW-DRIPFT. 


It was such a splendid Saturday that it seemed 
to have been made on purpose for a holiday. 
There had been a “January thaw’’ the day before, 
followed by a cold night, and now the snow was 
covered with a thin crust of ice, just strong enough 
to bear the little folks, although the grown people 
broke through at every step. 

Hetty thought the world looked 
like a great frosted cake. The big 
pine-tree by the kitchen window 
was hung all over with the tiniest 
little icicles, and it flashed in the 
sunshine as if it was winking at 
the children, and calling them to 
come out. 

So out they all rushed, Fanny 
in her hood trimmed with swan’s- 
down, Jack with his cap pulled 
down over his ears, and Hetty in 
her long, warm gray coat and 
scarlet mittens. 

It was more fun than walking 
on snow-shoes to slide along the 
great drifts, and go running right 
over the fences that were buried 
below. They had a merry game 
of tag together, and they all laughed 
heartily when fat little Hetty broke 
through the crust of ice, and so 
was easily overtaken. 

A little bird in a black velvet 
cap and a neat Quaker coat watched 
them all the while from the old 
hemlock, and kept repeating, 
‘“‘Chick-a-dee-dee-dee!’” Perhaps 
that was his way of laughing with 
them. A woodpecker, too, with a 
crimson feather in his hat, ran 
around and around the trunks of 
the fir-trees, and knocked on them 
as if he was drumming an accom- 
paniment to the children’s march. 

At last the little folks were out 
of breath, and began to walk more 
slowly. They amused themselves 

y pointing out the fields which 
they knew so well in summer, but 
which now were only marked off 
by the trees and tall bushes stand- 
ing beside the buried fence; here 
was the pasture, there was the 
meadow, and beyond was the ten- 
acre lot. 

“I wonder what made this little hole in the 
snow ?”’ said Hetty, looking down before her feet. 

The three little heads were bent together over 
the hole, but the six sharp eyes failed to see 
anything inside. 

“I believe there is something alive in there!” 
cried Jack. ‘And I’m going to dig it out.” 


So he and his sisters furnished themselves with | 
sticks from the nearest tree, and prepared to open | 


the cold burrow of the unknown animal. 
“Perhaps it will bite!’ said Fanny. 
“Maybe it is a bear!’’ suggested little Hetty. 
‘Whatever it is, we shall soon find out,’’ said 
Jack the Resolute. 
They carefully removed a little snow, and then | 
Fanny bravely poked in one finger. 
something soft and warm. 


Down went the three heads again close to the | 


hole, and this time they caught a glimpse of brown 
fur below. 


“Oh! Oh!’ they all shouted at once. “A 
rabbit!” 
The children were right. Poor Bunny had | 


squatted down to take a comfortable nap; and he 
slept so soundly that he never knew how fast the 


flakes were falling and the snow drifting above his | 


head, nor that the surface had frozen over, and 
formed a crust too strong for him to break. 
In his close little prison he had peaceful dreams 


of gardens full of cabbages and fields of clover; | 
while his warm breath thawed the snow just over 
his head, and so kept him from smothering. 
made the little hole which Hetty had noticed. 
Jack drew him out from his hiding-place, hold- 
ing him fast by his long ears. 
creature trembled, not with cold, but from fear. 


This 





She touched 


The poor little | 
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“Don’ t be afraid, Bunny,’ 
his pretty fur. ‘You ought to be glad that some 
man with a dog and gun didn’t find you.’ 


| “Yes,” said Hetty, “‘we are going to take you 


|home to a rabbit-palace, where you will have | 


| more good things to eat than you ever tasted in | 


| all your life.” 

The children kept their promise faithfully. 
Bunny now lives with their other rabbits in a 
warm and snug little pen, and he is so sleek and 
fat and comfortable that I think he never regrets 
the day when he was caught napping in the snow- 
drift. THOMAS. 


ELIzaABETH HOWLAND 
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TOO MUCH. 


When Bessie wanted a kitten she wanted it so 
| very badly that she told everybody she met of her 
| great need. 

“And I want a pretty one, for I shall ‘dopt it, 
| you know,” she always ended. 

Everybody Bessie told thought it was a great 
| pity that such a dear little girl should not have a 
| kitten if she wanted one. And, all at the same 
| time, everybody said : 

| «She shall have one, so she shall !”” 

| So it happened that one day Bessie was called 
| down-stairs to look at—not one kitten—but seven ! 








A Winter 


A SHORT RIDE. 


Heigh-ho! 

All in a row, 

Johnny and Joe, 

Bob and Ted, 

Rob and Ned 

On one long sled, 
Bolt-upright, each in his place, 
With a smile on every dear little 
Ready! and so 
They start it off, and away they go. 


face; 


| Heigh-ho, 
| Tipped in the snow! 
| Johnny and Joe, 
Bob and Ted, 
And Rob and Ned, 

All under the sled, 
Topsy-turvy, heels in the air; 
For one rule they failed to observe with care,— 
Be sure you know 
When you start a thing, how to make it go. 


| + 
BENNO'S ORANGE-ROLLING. 


“J 


| ‘Mamma,’ said Benno, eagerly, 
| penny out ot my bank.” 

| ‘Very well, dear,’’ returned mamma, taking 
the bank down off the shelf. ‘But what for ?”’ 
“Patsy the peddler’s down the street with a 


want a 


| wagon-load of oranges, for a penny apiece, and all | 


of us fellows are going to buy one.” 
| ‘*But mamma has oranges in the house, Benno.”’ 
| ‘Yes, mamma, I know, but we all want to buy 
’em with our own money. We're going to have 
some fun.”’ 

“Fun with whom, Benno? 
| “Old Aunt ’Tilda,” he said, dimpling. 


” 


asked mamma. 
“Uncle 


’ said Fanny, stroking | 


“Oh, I can’t ‘dopt so many children at once!” 
cried Bessie, in dismay. 

Mamma laughed. 

“Aunt Kate sent the Maltese; old Mrs. 
sent the spotted one; the butcher sent the black 
and the grocer the white one. Miss Snippers 
brought the tortoise-shell with her when she came 
this morning; and Bobby Smith stopped at the 
door and left the two striped ones. He 
they’re twins!” : 

‘Dear, dear!” exclaimed Bessie. “I did want a 
kitten, very much, mamma. One kitten is a very 
good thing to have, but seven kittens is—is 
good thing, 


Says 


“Seven times too much of a eh, 
Bess ?” 

Fortunately, Bobby Smith took 
back; and Miss Snippers was only 
carry home her tortoise-shell. 

“You may keep Aunt Kate’s Maltese,” 
mamma, ‘‘and we’ll find homes for the others.”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ said Bess, with a sigh of relief. ‘‘And, 
mamma, please find ‘em homes pretty quick. | 
don’t want to love ’em too much before they go!" 


his ‘twins’ 


too glad to 


said 


Eva Loverr Carson. 
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February,” said Polly, learning the 
**What werry comes next >" 


“JANUARY, 
names of the months. 








Walk. 


Marcus is going there to tea: He told us so when 
we stopped to telk with him at the wood-yard. 
Aunt ’Tilda’s so poor and Uncle Marcus is so 
poor we thought we’d give them an orange-rolling. 
Don’t you think, yourself, that will be fun, 
mamma ?”’ 

“Yes, I do,’’ said mamma, candidly. 

So Patsy found quite a retail demand for his 
oranges in the crowd of merry-faced small boys 
who surrounded his cart, and then away they 
scampered up Winchester Lane to Aunt "Tilda’s 
little cottage, with its broad sign, ‘‘Washing and 


| Ironing Done.” 


Aunt ’Tilda’s brother Marcus sat by her tiny 
stove, and she was busy preparing their poor little 
meal. Both old people were a little deaf. They 
did not hear the door-latch softly lifted, nor notice 
the widening crack until suddenly a half-dozen 
golden oranges came rolling across the floor, beau- 
tiful, sun-browned, smooth-skinned early Flori- 
das. Uncle Marcus forgot his rheumatism and 
scrambled for them as eagerly as a boy would. 

Then half a dozen more came rolling in. 
‘‘Surprise!”’ called out a chorus of boys’ voices. 

“Cut ’em up for tea,” advised Benno, with his 
mouth at the window crack. 

Uncle Marcus broke the skin of an orange and 
the fresh, delicious odor filled the room. 

“T declare, I think this town has some of the 
blessedest boys in it,’’ said Aunt "Tilda, wiping 
her spectacles. 

When Benno sat down to 
sugared Floridas that night 
mamma. 

‘‘Orange-rollings are lots of fun,’’ he said. 

Linuian L. Price. 


dish of 


up at 


his own 


looked 


he 


Miles | 








Charades, Puzzles, 
1. 


CHARADE, 


Enigmas, 


My first is deep and wide and old; 
My second was once a baby; 

My whole is hot, my whole is cold 
My whole is charming—may be! 


2. 


ADDITIONAL FAMOUS KATES, 


- Kate impresses and teaches by frequent 
admonitions and repetitions 

- — Kate is offensive to good manners and 
to “purity of mind. 


3 — Kate beseeches and prays. 

4 Kate makes things smooth and slipper) 

5 Kate unfolds the meaning and sense of 
her remarks. 

6, — — — Kate retires from the public and mr 
mains at home. 

7. Kate quits possession of the house anid 
leaves it unoccupied. 

— Kate removes the top stone of the Great 


Pyramid, 
9. — — Kate chews her food thoroughly. 
1 ate cordially returi 
favors shown to her. 


ll. — Kate is a certain kind of 
- salt. 
12. —— Kute in her sentences some 


times aflirms and sometimes denies. 


13. Kate contends and dis 
putes with zeal and anger. 
— — Kate sets and places 
thing gs in order. 
1b. — Kate infuses with heal 


ing subs tances. 
Kate is in favor of a 
recently adopted costume for bicy 

cle siding r. 


_— 


Kate 
c -e ssary proof to show 
works are genuine. 
is, — — — Kate enlarges 
and extends whatever she 
undertakes. 

19 


furnishes the 


ne that her 


secures 


— Kate 
her creditors with good col 
—sh laterals. 
ff 20. —-— Kate studies 


the history of Leo XIII 
21. — Kate plants deep- 
ly and firmly. 
22.— — — Kate 
erything four times, 


bs ‘A 23. — — Kate paints her 
‘ pictures red, 
24. — Kate is shaped like 
a beg or pouch, 
if - — Kate adulter 
ate: s ‘and corrupts. 
26 


ate makes hum 
ble and earnest requests. 
27. 


does ev- 


,. 


— — Kate makes up 
her mind to reside in the 
country. 

28.—— — Kate goes to 


the court-house and hears 
the decision of the judge. 


20. — — Kate moistens and rubs 
a diseased part of the body with a 
liquid. 

3. 
ENIGMA. 
A 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6 is only a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 


portion of time; but if you ‘are late 
to school you will realise its im 
portance 2,3 1, , 6 dismay and 
regret. 


4. 
A CURIOUS CHARACTER, 


A character noted on lands and on 
seas, 

For I open their quarries and build 
up their quays, 

Lead quadrilles, make my way 
through a squash or a squeeze, 
And start on my quizzical quest 

with great ease. 
I may lead quite oueerly, 
and quick, 
With “the quality,” too, in the midst of that clique. 
But I’m still, as I’ve always been, in a st 
I begin, but none answers, a querulous query 
I know you won’t wonder to hear me inquire 
How it is that I hold second place with the squire— 
Though in quarrelsome squabbles and squalor I’ve 
been, 
And always in liquor, and alas! in “quod,” too, 
And old-fashioned enough to appear in a queue, 
In quibbles and quivering, quaking I’m seen, 
And I keep up on quassia and quafling quinine, 
Yet | amin request, head and front with the queen. 


but quict 


5. 
Pi. 
“Eb dogo, wetse Idam, 
Dan elt how liwl eb revlec; 
Od blone desed, ont meard meth lal ayd gion; 
Os kamgin file, athed, dan hatt retag orfever, 
Eno drang, wetse gons.’ 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Carnival, carmine, cartridge, carbuncle, car- 
nelian, carpet, cartoon, carnivora, Carnegie, Carnot, 
Carlyle, cardinal, Carlo, carbon. 

2. “Snowflakes.” 

“Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 


Descends the snow.”—Longfellow. 
%. 1. Sereech-owl. 2. Blue jay. 3. Snowbird. 


4. W vod-pecker. 5. 
Crows. 

1. Ascent, a cent, assent. 
5. Versailles, Stockholm, 
Charleston, Belfast, Cowes, 


Nuthatch. 6. Chickadee. 7. 


Richfield, Lowell, 
Madrid, Canandaigua, 


Rome, Genesee, Portland, London, Athens, An- 
dover, Hartford, Paris, Berlin, Boston, Venice, 
Oneida, Saragossa, Hague, Utica, [thaca. 


6. Muff, inn, muffin. 


7. “Don’t give up the Sa. 2. 
“We have met the enemy, and they are ours.”’- 
Perry. 3. “I propose to fight it out on this line if 


it takes ail summer. 


*"—Grant. 4. “Give me liberty, 
or give me death.”- 


Patrick Henry. 














THE STREET-CAR HORSE AND OTHER | 
HORSES. 


Within the last few years probably tens of 
thousands of street-cars which formerly were 
drawn by horses have begun to go by electric 
power. Within a few’ years probably horse-cars 
will go out of existence altogether. The question 
has already been asked, What has become of all 
the horses that drew the horse-cars? 

Another question might also be asked: What 
will become of the constantly increasing number 
of horses which, had circumstances remained un- 
changed, would have been bought by the street 
railway companies? 

These questions can best be answered by seeing 
what has actually been done since electric-cars 
began to be used. As soon as electric-cars began 
to beintroduced in Boston,—one of the first of the 
great cities to introduce them in large numbers,— 
the horses began to be sent into the country to be 
sold to farmers and village people. 





As the horses came from the country in the first 
place, their return there simply served to make | 
horses somewhat cheaper. One source of a con- | 
siderable demand for horses had been the street | 
railroads. | 

The change from horse-power to electric-power 
in the city of Philadelphia came Jater. There, for | 
several years before the use of electric-power, the | 
street-car companies, according to a Philadelphia 
paper, kept six thousand seven hundred horses 
always on hand. To board, care for and shoe these 
horses, and to repair their harnesses, cost on an 
average fifty cents a day for each horse, or a total of 
about a million and a quarter of dollars a year. 
And in this sum, of course neither the first cost nor 
the interest upon it is counted. 

The companies in Philadelphia still have about 
two thousand horses. All the rest have gone to 
the country. All the hostlers who took care of 
them have been thrown out of employment. Many 
farriers who shod them have lost their work. 
Sellers of hay and grain, and harness-makers, have 
lost a considerable part of their business. 

The price of horses in the past few years in the 
great Eastern cities has, as a result, considerably 
declined. In Philadelphia, two years ago, a good 
street-car horse cost from one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty dollars. A year ago 
a horse of the same description could be bought for 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars; and now they are sometimes to be had for 
seventy-five dollars. 

The fall in the price of horses will correct itself, 
for as the result of it, so many horses will not be 
born. That means that horses will not be so much 
kept for purposes of breeding, but will be sold 
when young for work-horses. 

It is the demand that regulates the supply of 
horses, as of almost all other things. Is the 
employment of horses in hard tasks, in which they 
have nothing but work, and no play at all, a 
kindness to them? One would hardly say so, but 
such employments, if they increase the demand for 
horses, bring more of them into the world; must 
not mere life be a good and desirable thing for all 
creatures? 

These are questions for philosophers to answer, 
and none but philosophers, perhaps, would trouble 
to discuss them. 

Aithotgh fewer horses are used for street-cars, 
the use of them in other industries has been 
gradually expanding with the growth of the cities 
and the extension of business. In the long run, 
the disuse of horses on the street-cars will be 
balanced by their employment in other ways. 

Meantime, what do street-car horses themselves 
probably think about electricity? Is their displace- 
ment by it a good thing or a bad thing for them? 

Ordinarily the street-car horse is well-treated, 
well-lodged and well-fed, and his health is looked 
after carefully. In most of the cities car-drivers 
were not permitted to carry whips indiscriminately. 
The superintendsnt of the stable, knowing each 
horse, decided whether or not a whip should be 
taken. 

The horses were, as a rule, not worked for more 
hours than was consistent with their keeping in 
good condition. 

At the same time, the roughness of the pave- 
ments, the hard pulling required to start heavily- 
laden cars, and other unfavorable circumstances of 
the street-car horse’s life, tend to make his lot a 
hard one and his days brief. Horses are “used 
up,” as the expression is, very soon on street-cars; 
they become lame or in some way unsound, and 
their melancholy descent by way of the dray-cart 
and the cab to the bottom of the scale and the 
bone-yard is hastened by their service here. 

The average term of service of a good street-car 
horse in a city paved with stone blocks is two or 
two and a half years. Some especially good 
horses last five and even six years before they 
break down. 

The average horse, like the average man, is best 
off in the country, even if he does have to work 
hard at the plow and the mowing-machine. Here 
he stands the best chance of living out the normal 
term of his life without becoming a cripple. Here 
with his hard work he mingles a great deal of 
genuine pleasure. 

On Sundays he kicks up his heels in the pasture, 
or takes the family to church in the carryall, and 
as he goes through the village street, where the 
other horses and lots of people are, he prances in 
the shafts—a little stiff-leggedly, perhaps, but very 
proudly, and makes the farmer say, ““Whoa!” 

The farmer’s daughters feed the old horse 
potatoes and even apples, between meals, and pet 
him affectionately. Around him the rustic scenes 
that he dearly loves are always going on. 

Life on the farm is pleasurable even for the 
plow-horse; and if the abolition of horse-cars 
relegates the street-car horse to the country, he has 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 








STAMPS on approval. Liberal commis’n, Written ref- 
erence required. GREEN & CO., Medford, Mass. 








Semi- 
Dress Suits 


FOR MEN AND YOUTHS. 
Sizes, 31 to 44. 


(sea Black English Diagonal Worsted, 
most satisfactory wearing fabric in the 
world. Sacks, Single or Double - Breasted, 
Cutaway or Prince Albert Styles for 


$11.59. 


Sample pieces sent free. 


Money cheerfully returned if desired. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
135 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





‘Because 





Suits shipped C. O. | | 
D. with privilege of examining before paying. | | 





CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
—_ Croup. In a private aon gael = twen 
it a paver failed to PTS k, Be 
of of Croup. ckage by mai’, OE. 
R. buses 


When you.. 
Pay $40.00 


FOR A 


Sewing Machine 


you are throwing away a $20.00 bill. 








for only 


$19.00 


We will deliver the 
NEW COMPANION 








| i Ne 


size 22x 28 inches, given free with one of 


|. Ou 
lin, Goldsmith, Swift, C 
others. 
| type on excellent paper. Carefully edited and i judicious 
| foot-notes added. An entire Library of 10 volumes for 


cured if your teacher will sen 
| By disposin, 
sary can easily be raised. A little effort only is needed. 


Free 
For 
Your 
School 


IS fine portrait of Washington (copy of the 
famous Stuart painting) on heavy paper, 


| GINN’S SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


r Libraries include works of Scott, Irving, Frauk- 
Cervantes, Hughes, Fiat i. and 


St rongly bound in cloth, p e, clear 


$4.75. 


and a Grand Picture can be se- 
il for our “Certificates.” 
of these at ten cents each the sum neces- 


A Fine Librar 


GINN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





Sewing Machine FREE 


at any Freight Office East of the Rocky Mountains; 
or we will deliver it FREE at any Freight Office West 
of the Rocky Mountains for $22.00. 


The New Companion is a First-Class, High | 
Arm, Light Running and Durable Machine, it is | 
supplied with a Full Set of Attachments and is 
Warranted for FIVE YEARS. If the machine is 
not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned at our 
expense and the amount paid will be refunded in full. 


Send for a Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


GIVEN AWAY 
for Labels from 


Dunham’s Cocoanut. 


Sterling Silver Buckle Pins, Sleeve 
ng oe Riek Basar, Sword 
S. Gee Stick Pins. — 

ty Beart 


8, Lace Pins, 
Pencils, Knive es, Base Balls, Tool 
Sets and other valuable articles 
A bay pon $1.00 to $13.00. 


stal-card request for 
‘i one dozen n lists .: to be ob- 





of articles 
return for labels, easily 











W. G. DUNHAM, Ass’t Sec’ 
. ss ’ 
» 1857, New York. . 





“FOR YEARS 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral for all forms of throat and 
lung troubles occurring in my 
family, and it has never failed to 
bring immediate and permanent 
relief. In a severe attack of 
bronchitis, my wife took nothing 
* but Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
her recovery was so rapid as to 
surprise everybody. I never 


lose an opportunity to recom- 
mend Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and it makes friends wherever 
introduced.”—G. CARLSON, mer- 
chant, Gothenburg, Nebr. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 



























Four Sterling Silver Spoons 


For One New Subscriber. 
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scriber to The Companion. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 





Postage and packing 10 cts. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 


For sixty days, ending April rst, we will give these four Sterling Silver Coffee Spoons, gold- 
lined (the cuts show exact size), to any Youth’s Companion Subscriber who will send ONE New Sub- 
This offer is independent of all others. 
STERLING SILVER SPOONS usually sell at the fine jewelry stores at from 85 cts. to $1.00 each. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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A FRENCH BULL-FIGHT. 

The suppression of bull-fighting in southern 
France by the authorities has been the result of an 
attempt in that region to make of the “courses,” as 
they are called, something more sanguinary than 
the time-honored bull-fight at Nimes and Arles has 
been. This genuine French bull-fight, which is the 
most harmless thing in the world, has been 
described by a French writer, M. Paul Aréne. It 
should be prefaced, in summarizing his account, 
that the people of the extreme south of France are | 
a very ferocious people in their talk, but in their | 
hearts the gentlest people in the world. They | 
delight in brilliant and picturesque spectacles, and 
a great pretence of chivalry and bravery, but they 
have no liking for the sight of blood. 


Behold, then, says our author, the arcades of the 
arena at Nimes or at Arles, gilded by the centuries | 
and overgrown here and there by impertinent 
weeds and trees, a whole city in holiday attire; or 
if the scene be in a neighboring village, a simple 
circle of carts backed up to make an “arena.” In 
these spaces it is man alone who is to risk his neck, 
loyally, bravely and humanely; the bulls are in no 
danger whatever. 

Doubtless they think, however, that a sad trick is 
being played on them when they are taken from 
some verdant pond-side between the two Rhones, 
where they browse off the tips of succulent rushes, 
or merely regard admiringly and indolently their | 
own ~~ reflected in the water, to be led, sons 
of the wilderness as they are, to a dark pen i> the | 
midst of the town. } 

But if they knew anything about it, they would 
know perfectly well that they will return to their 
»lacid pond-side as soon as the bull-fights are over. 

his reflection ought to comfort them during their 
two or three weeks of glorious captivity, even if 
they develop no liking for the career of a “‘monarch 
of the arena.” 

Whether they like it or not, the day of the fight 
comes. The bull, a big bunch of red ribbon tied 
between his horns, is pushed with the aid of sticks 
out of his pen beneath the arches of the arena. 

A wave of frantic joy passes over the vast 
concourse on the benches. There is a tumult of 
tambourines and flutes. The bull, confused by his 
sudden emergence from a dark corner into a world 
of sunlight, color and noise, stops suddenly and 
puts down his head, while his eyes roll wildly. 

“Look at him! Isn’t he ugly!” 

“Isn’t he beautiful!” 

“Oh, how fierce he looks!” 

The shouts go up from thousands of throats, 
chiefly the throats of women, The tumult of the 
musical instruments grows louder. The women 
call the bull by his name, for it is conspicuously | 
— on the handbills which they carry. Small 

oys, perched on poles, or on the branches of trees 
which grow up through the benches here and | 
there, pelt the animal with branches, which very 
likely he proceeds calmly to eat. 

But at last, feeling the excitement of the occa- 
sion, or inspired with the consciousness that all 
these og evidently expect him to do something, 
the bull bellows in a bass voice, and paws the 
sand. Women begin to faint all about. | 

The bull starts off in a gentle eng, sevanet the | 
ring. The excitement grows intense. Then several 
men and youths come out into the arena, bearin 
lances or poles, and capering about, seek to hoo 
the tips of these lances into the knot of red ribbon | 
on the bull’s head, and tear it off. 

By and by one of them succeeds! There is an 
awful uproar of applause among the spectators. 
The victor is borne on the shoulders of his fellow- 
citizens to the town, and the bullis driven peaceably 
back to his stall. 
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A DIFFERENT MATTER. 


“*Miry Saunders is an awful smart gal,” said 
Mrs. Abijah Wilson, as she folded her shaw! in its 
regular creases, on her return from the High | 
Bridge Academy “exercises.” “I must say it, if | 
she is my niece, that I consider she has real talent. 
Her composition was jest as smooth as if she’d | 
wrote for the papers all her days. Her ma set | 
there, jest like a bump on a log, an’ didn’t appear | 
to know what was bein’ read. It must ’a’ been | 
real disapp’intin’ to ’Miry, after the way she’s 
worked over that composition.” 


“What was the subject of her writin’?” inquired 
Mr. Wilson. 

“It was a graduatin’ ‘essay,’ ” answered his wife, 

“an’ it showed a good deal o’ thought in a sixteen- 
year-old pal, jest finishin’ off her schoolin’. It was 
called ‘The stern duties of life upon which we are 
about enterin’.’ That was the caption of it, an’ 
the idee was well kerried out.” 
_ “Well, now it’s sing’lar how gals is made, aint 
it?” inquired Mr. Wilson. ‘Now I sh’d never’ve 
ex ected to hear ’Miry holdin’ forth on jest that 
subject.” 

“Why wouldn’t you, I'd like to know?” demanded 
the ites essayist’s aunt. 

“Well,” said Mr. Wilson, “I some way or ’nother 
didn’t think ’Miry was jest puppared to tackle that 
subject. For yist’day afternoon, whilst I was over | 
to her pa’s, ’Miry she lay in the hammock readin’ a 
pa er novel, whilst her ma did up the dinner 

ishes an’ all the rest o’ the work. But then,” | 
added Mr. Wilson, “I reckon comp’sitions is one 
thing, an’ kerryin’ out of the idees that’s in ’em is 
another thing.” 


—_—_——__-+ ooe—____—__ 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 


In Paris, where horse-steaks are still served | 
occasionally, a customer in a restaurant, who had 
ordered a beefsteak, complained bitterly of the 
thinness and toughness of the meat. 


“T think this steak must be off a cart-horse,”’ he | 
said to the waiter. | 

The waiter shook his head impassively. 

“Then it must be off a race-horse?” 

The waiter shook his head again. } 

“Worse than that, eh? Then tell me the truth—| 
what is it off?” | 
. “Off a bicycle, sir!” said the waiter, more 
impassively than ever, | 
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ANOTHER STORY. 


This simple tale of the kitchen is borrowed from | 
Truth : 


“Please, ma’am,”’ said the cook, “I’d like to give | 
you a week’s notice.” 

“Why, Mary, this is a great surprise. Do you! 
hope to better yourself?” 
“Well, no, not exactly that,” answered Mary, 

with a blush. “I’m going to get married.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston, than | STAMPs. 100 all diff., Venezuela, ete., 0c. Agts.wtd. 50 | 
the well-known Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. {[Adr. | p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2706 Eads Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adr. 


ARE YOU DEAF? Don’t You Want 
HE AUR E willh TO HEARP 
be A w e u oudo. It 
“Tiepeat pa Re ny LR whic will assist the hear- 
ing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is 


invisible and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, an ear spec- 


ow to make all kin 
Steam Engines, Photo ‘ameras, 
Windmills, Microscopes, Electric 
Te.egraphs, Telephones, Magic 
Lanterns, Holian Harps, Boats 
from a little row-boat to a fuil- 
rigged schooner ; also Kites, 
Balloons, Paper ‘Toys, Masks, 
Card Racks, Wagons, Toy 
Houses, Bow and Arrow, cp 
Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishin 
“ 4 Tackle, Rabbit and Bir 
- cs Traps, and many other things 
r i A d one all is yom’ so plain and 
tacle. Enclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested 3 * simpie ti.at any boy can easi 
FREE OF CHA R« E ® make anything described. Mlustrated with more than 206 
URAPHONE CO.’S Offices: handsome illustrations. This great Book Free to any one 
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Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter what the clerk says. 









‘“‘S.H.& M.”’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





A Fifty-Two-Week Feast ! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Sports, Round Table, etc. 20-part 
Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon. 
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Hear this Autoharp ! 


RANDFATHER has had his curiosity aroused 


‘ Send for Sample and Iilus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
lately at the amount of attention that “‘ Au- 


bs Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 


TS DS AS TRSRSDSM 





of the family. It has only been in the house a 
week or so and yet they all play on it. 

to Play. Finally capturing the instrument for an hour in his 
own quiet room he is amazed at the musical possi- 
bilities of so simple and inexpensive an Instrument. 


Style No. 25/4, $5.00. 


If you cannot secure this style of your local dealer we will send C. O. D., or we| 
will Prepay Express Charges to any place in United States if money is sent with order. 


to Buy. | 


Autoharps Range in Price from $1.50 upward. 





Send for Complete Catalogue of Autoharps and Music, and Pamphlet, 


“HOW THE AUTOHARP CAPTURED THE FAMILY.” CUTICURA, the Great Skin Cure, and 

Style No. 9, highly polished red . ae , ; i le CUTICURA SOAP, the most effective of 

tyle No. “ bly polished red-wood spruce sounding-board, 2% strings, 5 bars, producing the following ski ifiers 2 ifiers > D 

5 chords: C-Major, F-Major, B-Major, G-Seventh and C-Seventh. Celluloid thumb pick, music rack, instrue- purty, and beautify the skin, scalp and 
tion book, 22 pieces of music, tuning key, brass spiral pick, furnished with every Autoharp. ae a8 a eernene 8 “ 

nair when all else fails. CUTICURA REM- 


EDIES are of the utmost purity and deli- 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, 110 East 13th Street, nN. Y. cacy, and especially appeal to the refined 
in every community. 
Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New 
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° | . 
. . GRADES. Junior. 

Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. | 

Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel. Insist on | 
having the Waverley. Can be delivered from factory if agent hasn't it. | A practical camera for 4x5 pictures, adapted to 
Catalogue ‘‘|’’ Free by Mail. use with glass plates or roll film and fully 

22 Ib. Scorcher, - - $85. INDIANA BICYCLE CO. equipped for hand or tripod work. 
23 Ib Ladies’ > ée 75 Indianapolis Ind., U. SA Price, with one double plate holder, - - £10.00 
. . 4 at ‘ | Developing and Printing outfit, - - - 1.50 
|2 Askfor *< EASTMAN KODAK CO., 

5 Kodetalogue. ¢ Rochester, N. Y. 
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wonderful variety from Japan, and will climb a trellis, 
wire netting, or any support 5 to 8 feet. Fruits early ar 
continues throughout season ; long. tender, excellent for 






ickling. eases all, and a wonderful curiosity. 

Baitiny FORTUNE POTATO, 51 bbis. given 
awny liest Potato grown, and has proved it. A 
Potato Grower writes: ‘Planted Early Fortune 5 weeks 


Karly Rose, and they . 
matured together, F ‘ * Fituy 


yielding over three times as 
many, quality excellent, and 
sure to be a great favorite.” 
We want a great test made iu 1895 
and will give Free one barrel of 
seed to growers of the largest yield 
from one whole potato in each 
State and Territory. Instructions 
. «annot be obtained 

One Potato i worth 

. $1.00 to any person. 

La <> = We will send a package cach of 
- ato, Surehead Cab- 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
wiven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. HEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by before the date opposite your 
name on your papery which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the pablishors 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unkess this is done. 


Caution against money to strangers 


aying 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions | 


to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
van be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the peer for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





| with the watch-repairer, the aunt stopped to listen 
|/to a salesman who was showing some elegant 


| seen such beautiful watches, and they held her 
| riveted to the show-case. 








Success in treating burns depends upon the com. | 


pleteness with which the irritation is arrested and 
the air excluded. 


Surface burns are for the most part caused by | 


dry heat, from direct contact of the flesh with the 


flame, or by moist heat, in the form of hot water or | 


steam. 

Sealds are more painful, and where the injury 
is extensive, much more dangerous than wounds 
caused by dry heat. In burns from dry heat the 
damage to the tissues is generally complete; while 
hot water and steam leave the flesh dead, it is true, 
as far as its usefulness is concerned, but still capa- 


ble of undergoing decomposition and putrefaction | whose arrival in a strange country was the cause of | 
| so fruitful a development is still living, carefully 


with all the accompanying dangers. 

Whatever their nature, however, all burns are to 
be treated alike. If caused by heat the part should 
immediately be wrapped in some substance tha 
will effectually exclude the air, which becomes a 
source of irritation to the raw flesh. This may be 
done very simply and easily by cotton wadding 
soaked in carron-oil; or, if these articles are not at 
hand, the burn may be sprinkled liberally with 
baking soda, starch or even flour, with just enough 
water added afterward to make a thick paste. All 
blisters should be slightly pricked before the part 
is dressed. 

After the wound has been smeared with some one 
of the above preparations it may be lightly covered 
with cotton wadding. The dressing should be 
removed daily, and the part carefully washed with 
a weak solution of carbolic acid—say from three to 
five per cent,—and re-dressed. 

Burns caused by acids or other irritating sub- 
stances should be immediately immersed in running 
water, that the irritant may be diluted and carried 
off. 

If the burn is severe or extensive there will be 
symptoms of a constitutional disturbance of pro- 
portional severity. The first signs will be those of 
shock or collapse, which should be treated with 
stimulants and hot applications to the heart and 
extremities. Within forty-eight hours the stage of 
reaction and inflammation usually occurs, and we 
may have, as accompanying symptoms, fever and 
inflammation of any of the organs of the body. If 
the trouble grows worse, after about a fortnight 
erysipelas and blood-poisoning may result. There 
is nothing to be done in these last stages but to 
follow a physician’s orders, 

It is obvious that we may have all degrees of 
burns, from a simple blister to the complete destruc 
tion of a limb. What has been said in reference to 
treatment pertains only to lighter cases; more 
serious burns should be treated by the family 
physician. . 

— —-@---- — 


SURPRISED. 


We measure things by the measure we are used 


to, not suspecting how small and inadequate it may - 


be. This general mistake is illustrated by the 
story of an old lady who came from an out-of-the- 
way village in Maine to visit her relatives in 
Boston. 

The community in which she lived was one of 
uniform ideas and habits, being neither poor nor 
rich, learned nor ignorant, but very limited in its 
thoughts and narrow in its vision. Her small farm, 
which grew a little “gardin-sass” and barely sup- 
ported a cow and pig, was assessed, with its 
buildings, at two hundred and fifty dollars. 

It was the old lady’s first \ sit to Boston, and her 
nephew showed her the “sights”—Quincy Market, 
Faneuil Hall and the State-House, “the hub of 
the solar system.” But none of these so fascinated 


the old lady as did the window of a jeweller’s store 
on Washington Street. : 
“Aunt,” said her nephew, noticing that she was 
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delighted at the sight, “let’s go in. My watch | 
wants fixin’, and you’!l see lots of pretty things.” 


acknowledged the purest and best. 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 


(Adv. 








They went in, and while the nephew was busy | 


watches to a young lady. The old lady had never 


frame of mind and 
standard remedy for all 


OUT OF SORTS. 


That is the way you fee] asa result of the headache you 
ad when you awoke this inorning. Get your usual 
body by using Ripans Tabules, the 
stomach and liver complaints. 





“Well,” said the customer, at last, selecting a 
watch, ‘what is your lowest price for this one?” 

“That,” replied the salesman, “is the last one of 
a dozen we imported. We sold them at two hun- 


SCOTT 


with a record of forty-six 
years will give better satis- 
faction than cheap, forced 
plants from unknown houses. 





dred and fifty dollars apiece; but you may have 
this one—it being the last—for two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed the old lady, in 
a shrill voice heard throughout the store. The 
price of the watch was nearly the value of her 
farm, and of a dozen other farms in her Maine 
home. In her provincialism she had done what we 
all do—judged by the standard of her experience 
and observation. 


ROSES 


ums, Discounts, Club Offers, and Low Prices on the 
BEST PLANTS, SEEDS and BULBS. Write 
for it to-day —It is 


Free. 
h and Catharine Sts., 
ROBERT SCOTT & SON,“ Pittiadcipnia, Pa. 


Our Catalogue this year, 
though handsomer than ever, 
is an exponent of the times. 
Gardens fairer than ever, at less 
cost, are made possible by its 
Special Features of Premi- 


Sitting Up All Night 






with Asthm 


Is most distressing and wearing, and 
more than that, is UNNECESSARY. 


Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients go to bed 


and sleep well with one pillow while 
being Cured to Stay Cured. 


FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF. 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 














INCUBATORS. 


The improved, SELF-REGULAT- 
Ine, “Ol Reliable” has no supe- 
rior. World’s Favorite. 6 cents in 








SNAKE SWALLOWED BY SNAKE. 


Snakes are well known to be “large eaters,” but 
probably the most astonishing example of their | 
capacity in that réle is one chronicled recently by 
the London papers as having occurred at the 
menagerie of the Zoblogical Society. 


In one compartment of the reptile-house two 
large boa-constrictors were confined. They meas- 
ured eight and nine feet respectively. One morn- 
ing, when the cage was opened, only one snake 
was found. There was only one possible explana- 
tion: the nine-foot snake had swallowed his eight- 
foot companion! The survivor’s condition bore 
abundant witness to the fact that he had eaten some- 
thing. He was so distended that the scales were 
almost separated, and he was unable to coil or to 
move. 

The explanation of the keepers is that he devoured 
his companion by a sort of mistake. The smaller 
snake was known to have been ge | a pigeon the 
night before. It is supposed that the larger one 
undertook to get the pigeon, which was still sticking 
out of the other one’s jaws, and in the attempt 
seized the snake’s head along with the bird. 

The swallowing process, once begun, went on 
almost mechanically, and so, almost before he knew 
it, the boa was playing the cannibal. 

The weight of the smaller snake was about fifty 
pounds, and it is no wonder that after such a meal 
the nine-foot snake showed signs of being “rather | 
lethargic,” as one reporter says. Readers may be 
glad—or not—to know that the creature suffered no 
permanent injury, and is now as lively and as 
“heautifally iridescent” as ever it was. 





FIVE MILLION DESCENDANTS. 


A striking instance of the complete change which 
the interference of man is able to effect in the 
productions of a country is furnished by the history 
of the new coffee plantations in the Shire high- 
lands, central Africa. 

Sixteen years ago a small coffee-plant was sent 
from the Botanical Gardens in Edinburgh to Blan- 
tyre in Nyasaland. From this single plant about 
tive million coffee-trees have been derived, and the 
soil is so well adapted to their nourishment that 
they have become one of the main sources of the 
»yrosperity of the British settlements in that country. 

et, until it was artificially introduced, the coffee- 
plant was unknown there. 

It is satisfactory to know that the little plant 








0 GUESSING about this Bicycle—it’s a VICTOR! Haven’t you 
heard about the wonderful Victor Dynamometer made by the 
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Overman Wheel Co.? It’s the only device in the world for measuring 
the actual power to run Bicycles. 
Victor is the easiest-running Bicycle on earth. The makers of the 
Victor are the only Bicycle-makers who don’t have to depend on 


guessing to know what power a Bicycle takes. 


That’s how it happens that the 


Better send to the 


Overman Wheel Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and get their Catalogue. 


Take your Bicycle to them and they will tell 
MORE power it takes than a Victor. 


you JUST how much 





tended in a garden at Blantyre. Its surroundings 
there are far more on ome than those which it | 
enjoyed in frosty Scotland before its possessors 


t | had dreamed that it was to be transformed from an 


| exotic curiosity into the admired mother of a great 


| 
| 
| 





plantation. 


SHE STOOD FIRM. 

In an Oregon court recently a case came up in| 

which a husband sued to regain possession of real 

estate which, in a moment of generosity, he had 

deeded to his wife. The following dialogue took 

place between the plaintiff’s lawyer and the defend. 
ant, a lady of Irish birth: 


“You admit that your husband requested and 
even implored you to execute a deed in his favor?” 

“Yis, sor, he did, an’ shwore at me, too.” 

“And you refused, point-blank, to do so?” 

“Vis, sor, | did. 1 tould him a dade in me hand 
is wort two in me husband’s pocket. But I offered 
to make a will in favor of him, an’ he wouldn’t have | 
it. He tould me he’d sue me for a dade.” } 

“And you allowed him to do so?” 

“Yis, sor, I did. I says to him, ‘John, me dar- 
lint, sue away; but ye’ll find it’s a case where ye’ll 
have to take the will for the dade.’” 





ALIKE. 


Many men have many minds! To one person 
all nobility may smell of the earth, and some valets 
may fail to recognize a hero. 


When the Rey. W. W. Newton was in Moscow, 
he was asked why he went to Troitsa. 

“To see Count Tolstoi,” was the answer. | 

“Count Tolstoi?” cried the questioner, in an | 
incredulous tone. ‘Well, have you seen the big 
= the Kremlin—the Tsar Kodokol, or King of | 

ells?” 

“Yes, L have seen it.” 

“Well, then, if you have seen the big bell of 
Moscow and Count Tolstoi, you have seen the two 
objects of interest, and the same thing has hap. | 
pened to both of them—they are each cracked!” 


FEARLESS. 

“Fear,” said the Russian General Skobeletf to a 
subordinate officer, “must cease when a man | 
reaches the grade of captain.” Every officer under 
him was expected, when the occasion came, to lay 
down his life as an example to his men. 

“T must show my men how badly the Turks aim,” 
he said while standing as a target on a rampart of 
a trench, at the siege of Plevna. 

“I know how to cure him of exposing himself,” 
said a soldier in the trenches. “The first time he 
jumps on the rampart let us all jump after him.” 

They did so, and Skobeleff, who could not bear 
needlessly to expose his men, jumped down. 


GRATEFUL. 

The plain, tailor-made costumes so much in vogue 
with young ladies are occasionally the cause of 
amusing mistakes. 

A young lady in a street-car gave up her seat to 
an elderly woman. The old Jady, near-sighted but 


grateful, was prompt in her acknowledgments. 
“Thank you, sir,” she said; “thank you very 








much. You are the only gentleman in the car.” 











“After all “I 


don’t know of 
anything equal to 
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Royal Baking Powder.” 
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A CAT THAT COULD COUNT. 


People say that animals cannot count, and little 
boys who steal birds’ eggs sometimes still their 
consciences With the idea that the bird don’t know 
how mrany eggs she has, and so they may take all 
they want if they leave but one. 

Well, as to birds I cannot speak positively, but 
as for cats and dogs, there’s little room for doubt 
that they can count up to five, at least. 

One morning Mrs. Nemes, my favorite cat, 
introduced me to four nice little babies in the 
basket in the corner of my room, two white, one 
black and one tabby. She was absurdly proud of 
them, and made such a fuss over them that you 


would have thought they were the first kittens the 


world had ever contained. 
Down-stairs in another basket, in a retired 
corner of the kitchen, was more chuckling and 


self-congratulation, but no purring, where Mrs. 


Caractacus, usually called Carac, was rejoicing 
with inordinate but nervous vanity, over her first 
batch of puppies, two white, two black-and-tan— 
four small, fat, blind, 
dogdom, to their mother the very crown of exist- 
ence. 

The snowy whiteness of two in each family 


suggested to me the exchange of a puppy for a} 
kitten, to see whether the mothers would know | 


the difference. 

So after a few days, at an opportune moment, 
when the parents were feasting in peace and 
amity beneath the dining-room table, the transfer 


was effected and I lurked in the kitchen to watch | 


the result. 

Mrs. Carac returned first, having bolted her 
dinner in unseemly haste. She was about to 
plange into the basket, when her keen, quivering 
little nose scented something wrong. 

She stopped, the hair bristled round her neck in 
an ominous frill, her lips parted, showing angry 
teeth, as she glared furiously at the helpless 
kitten. Another moment and all would have 
been over, had I not come out of hiding, snatched 
up the soft lump and carried it off to its rightful 
basket. 


Mrs. Nemes returned leisurely, having taken | folks are ready to take it fer what it’ll fetch, an’ | 


her dinner daintily and washed her face and 
hands afterward, like a well-bred cat. 

She came slowly to the basket, looked in and 
immediately perceived the intruder. Her pupils 
dilated, her whiskers rose to a majestic height, 
she raised one paw and was about to make a very 
practical remark upon the puppy, when one of the 
kittens, rolling over in its sleep, took the stranger 
tenderly between its outstretched forepaws. 


That was enough for Mrs. Nemes. If her 


sweet child liked this clumsy lump, and wished to | 
keep it as a plaything, why, she certainly had no | 


objection. 

Forthwith she got into the basket, washed and 
fed the children all round, the puppy included, 
stretched herself large and soft over them and 
went to sleep. 

It was her custom to carry all her children out 


of the basket one by one, and lay them along | 


before the fire to enjoy the warmth. Perhaps, 
being a nineteenth century cat, she realized the 
importance of airing her bed! 

To-day, as usual after her siesta, she lifted her 
infants one by one and put them down in the 
warmest spot; but when the puppy’s turn came, 
that beat her. The thing was altogether too 
heavy, and such an awkward shape! She lugged 
it about, but heave it up over the side of the 
basket she couldn’t. 

So presently she came to me and remarked: 
“That lumpy thing there, hardly fit for a cat to 
touch, it has such a doggy flavor, is much too 
heavy for me to move, and the children want it to 
play with, bless their ears and whiskers! Just 
pick it up and carry it over to the fire for me, will 
you?” 


struggling morsels of | 


| Half an hour may have elapsed, when I was 
roused by the sound of a terrible cat and dog 
wrangle going on below stairs. The voices of 
Nemes and Carac were only too audible. 

“T knew it, I knew it was you,” so I translated 
Carac; whilst Nemes was growling, “I will have 
it! She gave itto me! The children want it.” 

Breathless, I flew down-stairs, to find Nemes 
and Carac tugging at that unfortunate puppy, the 
| cat stubbornly hauling away with the obstinacy 
| of a fixed purpose, whilst the dog raged with all 
the fury of insulted maternity. 

The quarrel was soon ended ; Mrs. Nemes’s ears 
were boxed. She was told that little cats had no 
right to steal puppies, and that she should never 
have anything to play with again if she was so 
unreasonable. 

She sulked for a while, but drowned her griefs 
in a saucer of milk and went up-stairs to put the 
babies to bed. 

One, two, three, four, she laid side by side, then 
a pause followed. 

“T had another just now,” 
have you done with it ?”’ 

She hunted about, jumped on my lap, peeped 
between the leaves of my book, not deigning to 
listen to my explanation. ‘Anyhow, it’s gone 
now,” and so she settled down for the evening. 

Next day she went down-stairs again and tried 
|to recapture the puppy, after which she was 
forbidden the kitchen until the puppies were old 
enough to defend themselves. 
| But she never forgot, and every time she lifted 
| those kittens in and out of the basket, when the 
| last one was removed she would come to me and 
remark, pointedly : 

“TI don’t care what you say, 
five!” 





she said. 


I know there were 
F. E. Davies. 
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BEYOND THEIR LIMIT. 


There had been several extraordinary stories, 
| illustrative of the indomitable energy and invari- 
| able success’ of the true Yankee, exchanged among 
the members of the group of Bridgeville citizens 
gathered about Mr. Obed Ransom’s cheerful fire, 
| but the host had not contributed his narrative to 
| the general fund. 

“Aint you got a yarn to tell, Obed?’’ at last 
| inquired one of the group, after a long pause. 
“Yes, I hev,’’ responded Mr. Ransom, slowly, 
‘an’ it was told to me fer a Solomon fact—but I 
| aint ever felt quite sure about its not bein’ a mite 
| overdrawed, an’ so I aint ever told it. Ef you 
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not hold me responsible, why, I’m willin’ to set it 


forth.” 

“Go ahead ;”’ “Git along ;’’ ‘“‘We ken add’s much 
salt as it needs,” came the commands; and thus 
adjured, Mr. Ransom told his story. 

“’Twas my Cousin Sim told me,” he began, 
‘‘an’ you all know what a traveller he’s been. I 
don’t cal’late there’s half a dozen towns in C’n- 
necticut where Sim aint acquainted, an’ he’s run 
over inter New Jarsey a number o’ times. Well, 
he was tellin’ me about a map peddler ’t he met 


an’ inter Afriky, an’ he hed passed through con- 
sider’ble, I should jedge. 

“They got kinder conversable together, an’ the 
map feller he admitted the facts of this partic’lar 
adventure ’t he hed out amongst the Eyetalians. 
He was out there a-prospectin’ fer an Eyetalian 
county map, as I und’stand it. An’ one day he 
kinder lost his purchase on the road, so t’ speak, 
an’ wandered off fur from human hab’tation. 
| An’ while he was a-wanderin’, he come up with 
three o’ them bandits that’s jest as thick as spatter 
| in furrin kentries, ef we c’n put any faith in the 

pages o’ hist’ry. 

“An’ they says to him, ‘Give us twenty-five 
dollars, or we'll kill you right here on this very 
spot!’ says they. An’ he hedn’t got but two 
dollars an’ nineteen cents, Sim said, an’ so they 
told him he’d got to die, fer they hedn’t killed 
anybody fer a number o’ weeks, an’ their tempers 
| was riz fearful high. 
| So the map feller—he was fr’m Massachusetts, 
jest where it jines on to C’nnecticut, Sim said—he 
| said he wouldn’t argufy with ‘em one way or 
| another about his life, but he would like to show 





‘*What | 


with once; an’ the feller hed been all over Yurrup | 


’em a couple o’ maps before they killed him. An’ 
he was so brave an’ kind o’ hearty-speakin’ that | 
they give in, an’ set down t’ see what he hed t’ 


Her request was promptly complied with, and | 
in a few moments the whole family was cuddling 
peacefully on the rug. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Carac had been counting her | show ’em. 
children, and found them one short. The sight of| ‘So he run up his pole, an’ mounted fust 
the kitten in her basket had directed her suspicions | Mass’chusetts an’ then C'nnecticut on it; an’ he 
toward Nemes, and she was going round the | explained an’ expounded them two maps till them 
house, hunting every hole and corner, declaring | bandit fellers was all kerried away with ’em! 
loudly that she knew that odious cat had stolen | They bought ’em right on the spot, an’ give him 





| Mr. Ransom looked about the group, and seeing 
confirmation of his old friend’s words plainly 
written on every face, he then and there stated 
that if ever his Cousin Sim started to tell that 
story in his hearing he should, without hesitation, 


“shunt him off.” Evizasetu L. Govu.p. 


oor 


CREDULITY. 


| It is an astonishing thing that, at the close of 
the nineteenth century, after education and en- 
lightenment in a high degree have filled the 
civilized world, and especially our favored republic, 
magicians and astrologers, who pretend to divine 
by supernatural means the secrets of the present 
and the future, should thrive and multiply. The 
spirit of credulity seems to be inextinguishable in 

| the human breast. 

The sort of follies to which a belief in divination 
may lead was well illustrated in an actual case 
which lately came before a court at Vincennes, 
France. A woman in that town, Madame L., 
|who is a rentiére, or person living upon the 
| interest of government bonds, had the misfortune 
| to have eight hundred francs disappear from her 

house. Instead of reporting the matter to the 
police, she went to a ‘‘sorceress’’ or ‘‘clairvoyant,”’ 


a Hungarian woman, who lived outside the town, | 


and asked her what had become of the money. 
The sorceress told her that the money had been 

stolen and spent. 

| ‘Then it is lost ?”’ exclaimed Madame L. 

| No,” answered the sorceress. ‘I can compel 

| the evil spirit to restore it to you. It is very 

| simple. Place in a purse a sum exactly equal to 

| the one you have lost. Go to the cemetery at 

| midnight and lay the purse down at the gate. 

| Then walk three times around the grounds, 


| repeating, each time you go around, three paters | 


}and three aves. 


|my incantations. Then go and pick up your 


purse, which, you will find, will contain sixteen | 
A 


hundred francs instead of eight hundred.’ 
Madame L., delighted, paid the soothsayer a 
| fee of twenty francs, and went her way. She 
| carried out the instructions faithfully; but it is 
| scarcely necessary to say that when, after her 
march around the cemetery, she came back to get 
her purse, it had vanished. 
| Even this did not open her eyes. She went 
| back to the soothsayer to see what she should do 
| about this new loss. The woman told her that 
in the eight hundred francs which she had put in 
the purse there must have been some counterfeit 
pieces. She must repeat the process with a similar 
amount, this time in good gold. 
Madame L. would probably have followed these 

orders if her neighbors had not intervened and 
had the clairvoyant arrested. 


- -o-—- — 


| NO AMPUTATION FOR HIM. 

In this world the wisest men are still fallible, 
| and sometimes—not often, let us believe—the 
| obstinacy of a patient is worth more than the skill 
| of a physician. One such. case, at least, is 
described by a French army officer. In a certain 
engagement one of his native soldiers—‘‘a very 
pretty little soldier,’’ he calls him—had his ankle 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and as soon as possible 
after the affair was over, the officer took him in 


| 
| 


person to the head surgeon, Doctor Lachronique. | 


The surgeon examined the wound, and declared 
that no time was to be lost. If the man’s life was 
to be saved, the leg must be amputated at once. 
| Nobody likes to lose a limb, and Arabs carry this 
‘prejudice’ to a great extreme. The young 
fellow said to his officer : 

“The French doctor wants to cut off my leg. 
| He says he can’t cure me unless he does cut it off. 





But I don’t wish it done. We have Arabian 
doctors that never cut off arms or legs, and they 
cure wounds that are worse than this. I beg you, 
| my captain, don’t let him do it.”’ 
| ~The captain had full faith in the surgeon, and 
began accordingly to reason with the man. The 
| doctor would give him chloroform; he would go 
| to sleep, and would know nothing about it. 

But the wounded soldier would not listen to 
reason. 

‘What is written is written,’’ he declared. “If 
| I am to die, nothing will save me. I won’t have 
| my leg cut off.’’ 
| What could the officer do? He believed in the 
| doctor, but he felt also that the man had a right 
to his own way. The surgeon was recalled, and 
asked if an amputation was absolutely necessary. 
He again stated his conviction that the operation 
must be performed or the man would die. 

“T believe you are right,” said the captain, 
‘but the patient isn’t willing, and after all, it is 
his leg.”’ 

The surgeon washed his hands of the affair, the 





| Arabian village, and some time afterward, when | 


the captain returned with his squadron to Blidah, 


| the first man to meet him was the “very pretty 


’ 


little soldier.””, He walked with crutches, but he 
still had his two legs. 
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UP MONT BLANC ON A SLED. 
“There are few things that cannot be overcome 


Meantime I will be busy with | 


soldier, at his own request, was transported to an | 


her child. Presently she arrived at my door and 
howled piteously : 

“I’m sure that cat of yours has stolen my 
puppy; do make her give it up. I know she’ll 
kill it, or do something spiteful !’’ 

“Very well, Carac,” said I, putting my head 
outside; ‘“‘you go down like a good dog, and you 
shall have your baby.” 

‘“Make haste, please, I’m so nervous!’’ and she 
went down lingeringly, wagging the last three 
joints of her tail in a very submissive way. 

I took the puppy gently from its sleepy sur- 
roundings, restored it safely to its ecstatic mother, 
and returned to my writing. 

Presently Nemes rose from an apparently deep 
slumber, and remarking, ‘Just give an eye to the 
children whilst I take my airing,’’ stalked to the 
door, waited for me to open it, and with a 
dignified wave of her tail walked down-stairs. 





| their addresses t’ send New Hampshire, Maine, 


| Vermont an’ Rhode Island to when he got home. 
| Their thoughts was all removed from killin’, an’ 
they escorted the map feller to the nighest town. 
The map feller told Sim they hed a real free, 
pleasant. time, walkin’ along together. He was 
a-goin’ to send ’em the extry maps the very day 
after he told Sim about it; they’d paid fer ’em 
| in advance.” 


the last words of Mr. Ransom’s story had died 
away, and then it was broken by the deep voice 
of his nearest neighbor and oldest friend. 

“Obed,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘we all know you, 
an’ we like Sim; he’s a pleasant-spoken feller, an’ 
he went from Bridgeville as a boy; but if I was 
you I wouldn’t tell that story agin. I guess there 
aint scussly salt enough in Bridgeville t’ fix that 
story up so’s folks c’d swallow it.” 





There was a silence of nearly five minutes after | 


by a strong will and profound study.’’ This has 
| been the watchword of Monsieur Janssen, to 
| whose untiring perseverance and energy the obser- 
vatory on the top of Mont Blanc is due. At first, 
as he confesses, the difficulties seemed insurmount- 
able. 
he must prove the feasibility of the ascent and 
| the possibility of making observations from the | 
| summit. 


Most readers are familiar with the main facts | 
| pertaining to the success of this stupendous 

| undertaking. But the way in which Monsieur 

| Janssen made his first ascent for observation is 

described in an interesting way by a writer in 

McClure’s. Magazine. 

The astronomer in the first place gave up the 
| idea of ascending on foot. He wanted to save his | 
| strength for mental effort atthe summit. In 1888 | 
| he had been carried up ten thousand feet in a chair | 
hung from the centre of a long ladder, the ends of 
which were placed on the shoulders of the guides. | 











Before he could hope for an observatory | n } 
| low figure, he sold it at a great advance to cus- 


III. 


The result had been good, but Monsieur Janssen 
did not care to trust himself to this swinging 
chair over the perpendicular cliffs of the upper 
five thousand feet. 

Finally he invented a species of Lapland sled, 
to which should be attached rope ladders long 
enough not to interfere with the movements of the 
guides. But the difficulty of finding men to draw 
the ingenious contrivance was not a small matter. 
At length twenty-two guides were enlisted, and 
on August 17, 1890, the ascent was begun. 

On the whole, the sled worked well. It is true 
that it stood sometimes on one runner, the other 
being on the shoulders of the guides; it ran along 
ridges narrower than itself; it mounted pitches at 
frightful angles, but always with success, thanks 
to the courage of the guides, and the coolness and 
wise directions of the traveller. 

On the 18th the party reached the point known 
as the ‘“‘Bosses,’’ about one thousand feet below 
the summit. The intention was to finish the trip 
the next day; but a terrible tempest arose that 
night and lasted three days. 

When the storm was over, ten of the guides 
deserted, worn out by their stay in the cabin, and 
skeptical as to the possibility of hoisting a man on 
a sled, with a quantity of delicate instruments, up 
the remaining steeps, the most difficult and treach- 
erous part of the ascent. 

Monsieur Janssen harangued his ‘‘twelve apos- 
tles,”’ as he dubbed the remaining guides, and the 
| party started. It was a dizzy climb, but the last 
| obstacle was passed finally, and the summit of 


| Mont Blanc came under the dominion of science. 
-o+ 


REBUEED. 

General Robert E. Lee had a quiet and dignified 
way of administering a rebuke. General Maury 
says of him that he had one day established his 
headquarters at a gentleman’s summer residence, 
and that when a distinguished commander arrived, 
with his corps and aide-de-camp, General Lee told 
him to bring the latter with him to the house, and 
| direct the rest of the staff to encamp on the lawn. 

Dinner was soon served, consisting of bacon, 
greens and corn bread, to which was added a fine 
slice of roast beef, sent to General Lee by a good 
lady of the neighborhood. The three sat down to 
dinner, and General Lee inquired of his guest: 


“General, what may I offer you ?”’ 

‘Some of the bacon and greens, thank you.” 
Then came the aid’s turn. 

“Captain Smith, what will you have ?”’ 

‘Beef, if you please, general.” 

General Lee suavely transferred the slice of 
| beef to the young man, who calmly ate it up. 
More than a year afterward General Lee arrived 
at the headquarters of the commander who had 
been his guest upon this occasion. Dinner was 
served (at which there was a fine roast on -the 
table), and the aforesaid young beefeater was 
present. When the host asked General Lee what 
he would have, the latter lookee; at the unfortunate 
aid, and smiling kindly, replied: 

“1 will thank you for a piece of that beef, if 
Captain Smith does not want all of it!" 

Yet when there was need of a keener rebuke, he 
was swift and stern. During the firing round 
Richmond, one of his officers was conspicuous by 
his absence, whenever the fray was hot. His 
mortified and disgusted staff had no idea that 
General Lee had observed this, and they were 
therefore surprised and delighted when, one morn- 
ing, the recreant appeared, and the general accosted 
him with intense sarcasm. 

“Good morning, General Blank! Are you not 
afraid to trust yourself so far from the city, and 
to come where all this firing and danger is ?”’ 

*“‘O general, I’m somewhere upon the lines every 
day!” 

‘Indeed, I’m very glad to learn it. Good morn- 
ing, General Blank !” 

And he turned from him with a scorn as with- 
ering as his words. 


-oo— 


AN OLD ADVERTISEMENT. 

We speak of the present as the age of advertis- 
ing, and advertising methods certainly prevail at 
the present time to an extent unknown at any 
previous age. But that people in the past under- 
stood perfectly well the commercial value of 
attracting general attention to an enterprise there 
can be no doubt. 


In the early part of the last century a very 
good kind of cheese was made in Leicestershire 
and adjoining counties in England. It was not 
known as Stilton cheese, as it is now, but as 
“English Parmesan.” Cowper Thornhill, who 
kept an inn at Stilton, and was also interested in 
the manufacture of cheese, resolved to make the 
word Stilton a household one throughout Great 
Britain. 

People were then greatly interested in feats of 
horseback-riding. Thornhill went to London, 
seventy-one miles away, and succeeded in laying 
a large wager that he could ride on horseback 
from Stilton to London, from London back to 
Stilton, and back again to London, a distance of 
two hundred and thirteen miles in all, in fifteen 
hours. 

The ride was talked about a long time before it 
took place, as it did on April 29, 1745. Thornhill 
made the entire distance in twelve hours and seven- 
teen minutes, and won. 

After this Thornhill was known as the ‘Stilton 
hero.”” The word “Stilton”? was in every one’s 
mouth, and it seemed to be a logical consequence 
that the cheese should be also; and henceforth it 
was no longer ‘“‘English Parmesan,’’ but Stilton 
cheese. 

Thornhill reaped a great profit from his notoriety. 
Buying up the cheese from local producers at a 


tomers from all over the kingdom. 


————+oo— 


NO MORE “SPORT.” 

A Western paper relates that a spruce young 
city hunter, equipped regardless of expense, came 
up to a farmer who was standing by his gate, and 
asked : 

‘Any objections to my hunting on your farm ?”’ 

“Not a mite,” said the farmer. 

“Any game on the place ?”’ 

“No, not now. City feller through here day 
before yesterday and killed the last sheep!” 
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“Arlington” 


\ Sausages. 








4 A Breakfast Delicacy. 
i The Best Food Y / The “Arlington” Sausages are made 
) of the best selected meat with very 
Y ts that which best nourishes brain, nerves and little fat, and great care is taken in 
\' f their manufacture and seasoning. 
4 muscles. Quaker Oats does it. 
N i) _ A single trial will prove them superior 
Sold only in 2 lb. Packages. to any other sausages made, in quality 
DS tA and flavor. 
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Established 1842. 





SQUIRE'S 





It pays to use the Purest foods, as 


purity is essential to health. 


Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 
All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 


rendered. 


Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


incorporated 1892. 





Wi the following 
"PREMIUMS : 


ay and par 


With - Ibs. ae Solid Gold Rive 


10 a Pe 1 Gold Stone Ring. 

an 

its s. Fotlet Set. 

| Bete Bi ver Watch. 

gre # pes. Decorated Dinner Set. 
% * 


Send or Tiustrated yo Free by mail. 
G. A. FOLSOM & GO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A Safe, Gaels Home Treatmen ellous 

Effectivenes s. Asa Laggan 7m raj curative 
of disease it has never been 8 ed by any 
other method. None need fail of tand permanent 
benefit. Illustrated Retalogne with Homes testimo- 
nials, price-list, etc., free. Ad Srees, 


L.A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for the New England States. 
K. M. ELLio?TT, % Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 














Mrs. Risen 
Cough and Croup 
Balsam 


Relieves all Lung Troubles and 
Irritations of the Throat. . . . 


For sale by Druggists and Grocers. 
L. M. BROCK & COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 











Two Mince Pies, mee to our 


Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


One 


of these 







will instantly relieve 


any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good as 


THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenges 


FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 


or irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 


_ BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “THAYER.” 
We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be per- 


fectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 


Sess tertat aie an dak ak and have gone so far as to put 
op legh oy decker ente doped gan ploadbee boda PO ae lng 
the quality. of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “Thayer” on each Lozenge. 


CAUTION 2 
All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 











A Saw Mill for *3.50. 


HIS Foot-Power Scroll Saw was the 

product of many years’ experience. 

It is not too much to say that this 

is the cheapest, most reliable and satisfac- 
tory Scroll Saw manufactured. 


ee 8 
DESCRIPTION. 





The framework is of iron, graceful in 
shape, and handsomely japanned and 
striped. The saw arms have a reach of 
17% inches. The Saw is provided with a 
4-in. Emery Wheel, with Drill Chuck 
at end, also with a Dust Blower. The 
arbors, etc., are of steel, and are all care- 
fully gauged and fitted to their bearings. 
The arms and pitman are of the best se- 
lected ash. With each machine we give 
24 Saw-Blades, 70 full size Designs, 6 Drill 
Points, a Screw-Driver, and a Manual of 
Bracket Sawing and Wood Carving. 


For the next 60 days we will also give 
FREE with each Scroll Saw a beautiful 
3-blade PEARL HANDLE POCKET - 
KNIFE. Price of Scroll Saw $3.50. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





Dizzy Spells Cured. 


If you suffer with acid stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, dizzy spells, or any other form of 
dyspepsia, and can eat hardly anything without 
its distressing you, you want a cure. Others 
who suffered much with dyspepsia and liver com- 
plaint and found it difficult to get relief tried 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills, 


and the effect was delightful. They can now 
eat anything they want and recommend these 
pills to all dyspeptics. 

Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


ME pw oy to Duepertiny. ine Bay they should eat, 
and what to avoid. Ree to any address. 


JOHN H. ebay Lowell, Mass. 














“The cup that cheers but not inebriates rr 


is that delicious cup of Coffee that gives strength 
and inspiration and satisfies more fully than any 
other beverage all the requirements of a harm- 
less stimulant. 


Chase & Sanborn’s 


Seal 
Brande 
Coffee @ 


Universally accepted as the 


Leading Fine Coffee of the World. 


Put up in one and two-pound cans like the above. 


FREE, our new and attractive POCKET PINCUSHION. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston. 
If you want the most delicious confectionery, get 


Hildreth’s 


Original and Only 











Molasses Candy. 


It will not Stick. 
Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes: 
1 lb., % Ib., and a ro-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
“Velvet,”’ is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 
We have onng 2 IMITATORS, 
ut no COMPETITORS. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 








